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Carter IY. 
MEETING THE THIRD. 


_ morning of Monday was half over. Aglionby stood in the 

saleroom of the warehouse, which at the moment was empty. 
He had disposed satisfactorily of large amounts of goods already, and 
now for the first time he found a leisure moment, in which to take 
up a newspaper, and glance over it. It was the advanced Liberal 
journal of Irkford, the Daily Chronicle. In a conspicuous place 
at the head of a column, in the middle of the paper, was a letter to 
the Editor, entitled, ‘‘ Education in Denominational Schools.” This 
letter was signed, “Pride of Science,” as if with a defiant challenge 
to the rival “ Pride of Ignorance.” Aglionby’s eyes gleamed as he 
glanced down the columns, and his most disagreeable smile stole 
over his face. The letter was from his own pen, and was not the 
first, by several, with which he had enriched the columns of that 
journal, on that and kindred topics. He was not aware, himself, of 
the attention which these letters had attracted. He knew that 
generally they called forth angry replies, accusing him of wishing 
to undermine the whole fabric of respectability; to explode the 
secure foundations of society, and cause anarchy to be crowned; 
and to these fulminations he delighted to reply with a pitiless, 
slashing acerbity ; an intuitive stabbing of the weak points in his 
opponents’ armour which must have made those enemies writhe. He 
had never yet paused to ask himself whether his course of action in 
the matter were noble or not. He detected abuses, and those abuses 
flourishing rankly under a system which he thoroughly disliked ; 
and he hastened to expose them, and to hold up them and their 
perpetrators to ridicule; dangling them before such a public as chose 
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to take an interest in his proceedings, and scourging them well, 
with whipping words and unsparing hand. His letter this morning 
was a pungent one. He had written it, on the Thursday night 
before, in a bitter mood, and the bitterness came out very clearly 
in the composition. He, had made a point of investigating the 
proceedings and system at several denominational schools, and had 
collected some significant facts, which he had used with considerable 
cleverness to bring a good deal of discredit on the clerical and de- 
nominational party. 

“T shall be pelted to death for this, in to-morrow morning’s issue,” 
he reflected, looking cynically pleased. ‘Holloa! MHere’s a leader 
on my precious effusion. What has it got to say?” 

He had just begun to read, but was interrupted by a call of : 

“Mr. Aglionby !” 

He looked up, and saw one of the principals of the firm entering 
the room—and behind him another figure. Aglionby felt slightly 
bewildered, but not very much surprised, when he recognised the 
choleric-looking old gentleman of the Liberal Demonstration and the 
play, on Saturday afternoon and evening. 

“ The third time of meeting!” he reflected. “Kismet! The will 
of Allah be done! ” 

He stood silent, while his glance wandered beyond both the men, 
to the doorway, and the beyond which was visible through it. Blank 
space. Neither a hat with a brim, nor yet one without: nothing but 


the remembrance of a pair of deepset grey eyes, a pale face, and a 
steadfast-looking mouth. 


_ “Mr. Aglionby!” was repeated. 

“Yes,” he answered, as he laid down his paper, and advanced a step. 

“T think you are at liberty just now.” 

“There are no customers here at the moment,” he replied. 

“Then be good enough to take this gentleman round the premises. 
He is interested in our arrangements, so you will explain them to him 
as clearly as you can, and give him all the information he desires.” 

The: with a bland smile, Mr. Jenkinson, the senior partner of the 
firm of Jenkinson, Sharp and Company, excused himself on the plea 
of a pressing engagement at that very hour, from going farther with 
them, and they were left alone together. 

Aglionby, turning to the old gentleman, saw that he was regarding 
him with an intense fixity of expression which had in it something 
almost fierce, and which called forth at once the young man’s readily- 
aroused sense of the ludicrous. 

“Perhaps you would like to begin at the beginning?” he sug- 
gested ; and the old man, meeting his eyes, and hearing his voice, 
most certainly started and changed countenance. 
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“ As you like—I don’t care,” he muttered, still continuing to gaze 
at his guide. 

“Then come this way,” said the latter, conscientiously carrying 
out his directions. The visitor followed him, and Aglionby explained 
everything to him very clearly, but very soon came to the conclusion 
that his trouble was wasted, for so absent-minded a man, he thought, 
he had never seen. Merely glancing at all the things he was shown, 
he kept his eyes still persistently fixed upon the face of his guide, 
occasionally giving utterance to a “Humph!” when it appeared 
necessary to say something, but evidently feeling but scant interest 
in the vast stock and complicated business system of Messrs. Jen- 
kinson and Sharp. 

At last they found themselves back in the saleroom. Aglionby 
remarked : 

“TJ think you have seen everything now.” (This was entirely a 
figure of speech, for he was convinced that the strange old man had 
perceived little or nothing of it all.) “Do you wish to see Mr. 
Jenkinson again, or shall I show you out?” 

“T should like a few words with you,” was the reply, unexpected 
but hardly surprising after his peculiar behaviour. 

“Tf we can be alone, that is. I should like to ask you a few 
questions.” 

“Perhaps I may not be disposed to answer them,” remarked 
Aglionby a little dryly. 

“Perhaps not, but I rather think you will. At any rate you 
might as well hear what they are.” 

Aglionby glanced around. It was the dinner-hour, and there was 
no one in the saleroom but themselves and a boy, the boy to whom 
he had given half-a-crown for keeping his place at the meeting on 
Saturday. This youth was undoing a blue handkerchief containing 
two slices of bread and butter, and a bottle of cold tea—his dinner. 

“ Bob, just clear out, will you, and get your dinner somewhere else,” 
said Aglionby good-naturedly. The lad raised a pale, delicately- 
sensitive face, smiled, and picking up his little bundle, departed. 

“ Now we are alone,” observed Aglionby, propping himself up 
against a mountain of “goods,” and sticking his hands into his 
pockets. The old gentleman seated himself on a solitary, wooden- 
bottomed chair, folded his hands on the top of his stout walking-stick, 
and said : 

“T wish to know your name.” 

“My name is Bernard Aglionby,” replied Aglionby, lifting his 
head a little, with a gesture of unconscious pride, 

“T thought so!” burst from the old man’s lips, as he struck his 
stick upon the ground ; and Aglionby, gazing at him fixedly, felt a 
strange sensation stirring at his heart. A rush of vague recollections 
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—memories strange and potent, partaking both of sweetness and 
bitterness, came surging up in his mind. Whose spirit was it that 
looked at him through those frosty blue eyes? The pause that 
followed the last words was a long one. Aglionby waited almost 
breathlessly for the next question. When it came it did not surprise 
him—now. 


“Did you ever hear of a place in Yorkshire, called Yoresett-in- 
Danesdale ? ” : 

Aglionby glanced at him keenly, searchingly, and saw that he was 
agitated. Then he replied, curtly enough, “ Yes.” 

“Were you ever there?” 

“No.” 


“Ah! Never there!” He looked with an indescribable mixture 
of expression at Aglionby, and went on slowly : 


“Perhaps you've also heard of a house called Scar Foot, not a 
hundred miles from Yoresett ? ” 
“T have.” 


“And of one John Aglionby, who lives there?” he said, and his 
tones vibrated, while the glance he fixed upon his interlocutor was a 
strange compound of defiance and anxiety. 

“T’ve heard of him too,” replied the young man, his face darkening. 

“You have? Well, here he is—I am he.” 

He tapped his broad chest with his strong forefinger, and a rush 
of colour covered his face, while his eyes were fixed ever more in- 
tently and more eagerly upon the other’s face. Aglionby looked at 
him, his own countenance, so strong a contrast to that of his com- 
panion, set in a gravity which amounted to sternness. There was 
no sarcasm in his eyes now, and no malice upon his lips. He bore 
little likeness to the hale-looking old man, with his white hair, his 
ruddy, full face, and yet there was, as one looked at them, a some- 
thing—a flavour of expression perhaps, a similarity in the way in 
which their lips closed one upon the other. 

“T am he,” he said again. “Jam your grandfather, lad; I!” 

“‘T knew you must be, as soon as you spoke of Yoresett and Scar 
Foot,” said the other gravely. “ Well?” 

“Well! Have you no word to say to me? The nearest relation 
you have in the world!” 

“What should I have to say to you? Nothing agreeable, surely.” 

“ And why not? What injury have I ever done you?” 

“That is an odd question,” said Aglionby, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ You turned my father out of doors, and disinherited him when he 
married my mother, and when you might have been reconciled with 
her, how did you treat her?” 


“ How did she treat me?” put in Mr. Aglionby, hastily and 
wrathfully. 
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“What a question! Was she to tamely submit to insults? As for 
me, you have ignored me from the hour of my birth to the present 
one, except once, when you proposed to do me a deadly injury. My 
mother treated that effort of yours as it deserved to be treated.” 

“This tome! From you—from my own grandson——” 

“Pardon me, but I can be no grandson of yours, for you disowned 
my father for marrying my mother—and when you might have 
atoned for my father’s death, you only pursued an innocent woman 
with your vindictive hatred and revenge, in asking her to separate 
herself from her child—from the child she had borne in trouble and 
adversity—her only comfort, if a poor one. A grandson of yours— 
no!” 

Aglionby the elder was quivering with wrath and emotion. He 
shook his stick menacingly within an inch of Bernard’s face. The 
latter smiled slightly, drew his hands from his pockets, and folded 
his arms. 

“T suppose that is your view of the case,” said the old man. “I 
say, that your father was my all—and that he broke my heart.” 

“You look as if your heart had been broken long ago!” retorted 
Bernard sceptically. 

“He refused even for one instant to look at the woman whom I 
wished him to marry.” 

“Englishmen generally choose their wives for themselves, and my 
father just did what you had done before him, and what I have done 
after him,” said Aglionby, quite convinced thai he stated an undeni- 
able fact. 

“What! You are married?” 

“No, I’m only engaged to be.” 

“Bah!” I say an only son has no right to choose indiscriminately. 
There is policy to be considered, and family interests. When your 
father scoffed at Marion Arkendale, and took up with——” 

“Stop, if you please. You are speaking of my mother. One 
whisper that savours of disrespect to her, and I leave you on the 
instant. Indeed, I must decline to discuss her at all with you, in 
any way. 

Mr. Aglionby chafed under this curb, but nothing in Bernard’s 
expression encouraged him to continue the subject. He bit his lips, 
and drew his brows together, looking the young man over, from the 
crown of his sombre, shadowy locks, down to the arched instep of his 
long, slender foot. 

“Why are you called Bernard?” he asked. “It is no name in 
our family. 

“My mother’s name was Bernarda; and her father’s before her 
was Bernard ; mine is the same.” 
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“ And have you no other? No John, for instance, nor Roger, nor 
Ralph ?” 

“ None but Bernard.” 

“Why not John Bernard? It would have made a fine name!” 

“T don’t suppose John sounded well in the ears of those who gave 
me my name.” 

“Then, when your mother,—no, I’m not going to discuss her; 
don’t be afraid—when she told you how she had decided your destiny 
for you—did you feel content with her decision ?” 

“ Perfectly—why not?” 

“Tell me what she said about me. Did she teach you to hate me ? ” 

“No. Iremember it well. I was about six years old, and I was 
learning my lessons in my mother’s room. She had been downstairs, 
but presently came up again, looking pale and determined. She 
came up to me, and took me up in her strong arms, and kissed me 
often, and asked me if I would like to go away from her and live with 
someone else? I cried out, ‘No.’ Not if I had toys and sweets, she 
said, and a pony, and a beautiful home! ‘And you, mother,’ I 
answered. ‘No, not me, my boy.’ I bawled out lustily that I 
would not go; and she kissed me with a kind of wild passion, and 
called me her lion-hearted boy. Afterwards when I grew older, she 
told me all about your offer. She said you had sent a messenger to 
say that if she chose to give me up entirely to you for eleven months 
in the year, and during that time to hold no communication with me 
or with you—she might have what was left of me, for one—and she 
said she had sent you back the answer that you deserved. I say she 
did right. If I were begging my bread in the streets, I should say 
she had done right.” 

His grandfather had been gazing intently at him as he spoke, 
drinking in, as it were, every word that he uttered. As Aglionby 
ceased, he drew a long sigh, and a strangely subdued look came over 
his face. He passed his hand across his eyes and said, in a low 
voice, as if communing with himself: 

“Ay! ay! such was my message—such was my message. 
Then,” he added presently, looking up again, “since you are called 
after your mother and her people; since you have been delivered 
over into their hands, what have they done for you? Perhaps you 
were too proud to accept their assistance, eh ?” 

A gleam of hope, pleasure, and approval dawned in his eyes, and 
he looked eagerly at Aglionby. 

“My mother had no people, except her one sister, who was as 
poor and as brave as herself. I never refused their assistance, for 
it was never offered me. They had no means of assisting me.” 

“No means! I thought——” he began, looking strangely at 
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Bernard, while a dark red colour suffused his face. He muttered 
something to himself and seemed to ponder upon it. Then suddenly 
looking up again he asked : 

“And pray, what do you think of me ?” 

His choler had subsided, and he looked up into the sombre face 
above him, with an expression akin to wistfulness. 

“Of you? I know absolutely nothing of you, except that one 
action of yours, which you cannot possibly expect me to think right. 
For the rest, you are my father’s father, and entitled to my outward 
respect, at least.” 

“Humph! Then, when your mother refused my offer, what did 
she do?” he asked suspiciously. 

“She went on with her music-teaching and her drudgery. She 
worked for me,” said Aglionby with passionate though repressed 
emotion. “And six years ago, when I could have begun to repay 
her, she died.” 

No asseverations were necessary to emphasise the feeling that lay 
beneath this simple and unadorned statement of a fact. It seemed to 
cause some reflection to the elder man, who, however, presently said : 

“ How would you like, when next you have a holiday, to come and 
spend it at Scar Foot?” 

Bernard’s eyes suddenly lighted. His face changed. Then he 
laughed a little and said : 

“ Not at all, thank you.” 

“No? Why not?” asked the other, in a tone of deep morti- 
fication. 

“ Because I have neither part nor lot in Scar Foot, and will not 
go near it. I will keep to the friends I know.” 

“Sirrah! What friends can you have here? What influence 
have they ? How can they help you? What can they do for you?” 

“Nothing; that’s just it. I have everything to do for myself, 
and it is best to remain where nothing can happen to disturb my 
conviction on that point.” 

“Then you don’t realise that I still could, if I chose, put you out 
of the necessity of doing anything, could provide for you amply, 
without your needing to lift a finger.” 

Bernard laughed again, more cynically than before. 

“Tf you chose, and if I chose,” he said. “ You seem to forget that 
I am Bernarda Long’s son, but I do not. Nor do I forget your 
own character, your caprice, your hardness. All the Aglionbys are 
hard and obdurate as rocks; my mother has told me so, and I feel 
it in my own breast. You are not one who could put up with being 
thwarted. If I saw much of you, I should probably do something to 
thwart you every day. I have hands to work with”’— he held them 
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out; “a head to plan with”—he smiled ambiguously ; “health to 
carry me through adversities, and a will which enables me to restrain 
my wishes and desires within reasonable bounds. So long as those 
things are left me, I am my own master, and my own master I will 
remain.” 

“A bright life, truly!” sneered the other. “ Hard work for a bare 
subsistence: grinding your brains to powder to keep body and soul 
together; a strong will to be used for nothing but to repress the 
natural desires and impulses of a young man of spirit—a pretty life, 
truly, and I wish you joy of it!” 

“Tt’s not much to boast of, is it? ‘A poor thing, sir, but mine 
own. Fortunately there are always things in this world, and espe- 
cially in a big town like this, to take a man outside himself, or he 
would be in a bad way.” 

“Plays for instance, and concerts. It runs in the blood to be fond 
of such things.” 

“Yes. Luckily for me, it does. They have driven the devil from 
my elbow more than once, and will do so again, I doubt not.” 

“Oh, then he does sit at your elbow sometimes, does he ?” 

“ Often enough, and black enough he looks.” 

“What shape does he take now? What does he look like ?” 

“Many a shape. Once he dragged me through some months of 
low dissipation—I’m an elevated character you perceive. He got me 
into the mire and held me there, till I was nearly choked. But I 
managed to scramble out somehow. That was after my mother had 
gone,” he added slowly, and with hesitation. “I had nothing then, 
not a soul toturn to. Bah! It’s a filthy recollection. He takes other 
shapes now.” 

“ As what, for instance ? ” 

“Oh, now he oftenest looks like a lean knave, clutching an empty 
purse, and pointing his finger along a cold road full of milestones 
that get more and more tumbledown-looking as you go on. I passed 
the twenty-sixth of them the other day.” 

“Ha!” said the old man, clutching the round knob of his stick, 
pursing his mouth, and staring down at the dusty floor with round, 
open eyes, as he shook his head a little. “I know him. I know 
those milestones too. You've many yet to pass before you get to the 
one that I tottered by a few weeks ago.” 

“ Which was that?” asked Aglionby in a softer tone. 

“ The seventy-second.” 

“Ah! That is a long way from twenty-six.” 

“ Ay, it is. Well; you haven’t made yourself out a smooth or 
delicate character,” he said, with sudden quickness and keenness. 

Aglionby shrugged his shoulders, 
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“Why should I? You would hardly have believed me if I had, 
seeing that I am one of your own race. Such as I am, I have 
told you—why, I couldn’t say, whatever you were to give me for it.” 

“ And your existence here, is it an inspiriting one?” 

“ No—at least, not that part of it which is devoted to business.” 

“Tt is not a business in which you are likely to rise, then ? ” 

“Not unless I bought my rise. The heavier you are weighted 
—with gold—the faster you get on in the race,” said Bernard rather 
dryly. 

“H’m! Did you choose it for yourself? ” 

“ Necessity and the length of my mother’s purse chose it for me. 
They bound me over to them for five years, and paid me various 
salaries during that time, beginning with five pounds, and ending 
with the dizzy eminence of five-and-twenty. Since then, by screwing 
hard, I’ve been able to keep myself.” 

“ And is the situation pretty secure?” 

“Tt is quite secure, so long as I am the cheapest and hardest- 
working fellow they can find for it.” 

“ But why should you submit to such scurvy treatment? A grand- 
son of mine! Monstrous! give them a lesson ; offer to leave them.” 

Again Aglionby laughed the cynic’s laugh. 

“They would take me at my word at once, and there would be fifty 
hungry men waiting to step into my shoes, and to thank heaven on 
their knees for the work that I was too dainty for.” 

“But you could find something else—something more suite 7 

“When I can—something more remunerative—I shall cut the 
present concern without scruple, I assure you.” 

“What would you be, if you had to choose?” 

“That’s a leading question, but I happen to have an answer ready 
for it. Id be a politician, with enough money to help my cause 
forward, and the opposition one backward.” 

“Your cause being —I saw you at the Liberal Demonstration on 
Saturday.” 

“ Yes, my cause is the Liberal cause, or rather the Liberal cause 
is mine.” 

The old man rose. 

“TI must go,” said he. ‘ When I came in here, I was thinking 
of you, and wondering where in all this great city you were to be 
found. I guessed who you were, when I heard that girl call you 
Bernard. Is she the girl you are engaged to?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah, well! wouldn’t you really like to run over to Scar Foot? 
I can tell you it is a place well worth visiting—the fairest spot, 
J say, in the fairest county in all fair England.” 
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“T daresay: it would do me no good to see it under the circum- 
stances,” replied Bernard curtly, while an intense longing to look 
upon it rushed over him. Had he not heard its every room described 
by his father, till he felt that were he dropped down before it, he 
could find his way through it blindfold! He had heard the doggrel 
old verse which that father had repeated in his last hours, as he lay 
senseless and “babbled of green fields.” 

“To fair Scar Foot my thoughts I turn, 


Whence late I walked with you, 
Through fields bedewed——” 


There the recollection always broke off short; but Aglionby, from 
his earliest childhood, always thought of Scar Foot as surrounded with 
“fields bedewed.” His father, exiled and banished, had never ceased 
to love his home, and return to it in fancy, with a dalesman’s deep 
and ineradicable love. If he, Bernard, were thus disturbed at the 
mere idea of seeing the much-loved spot, what might the extent of 
his weakness be, should he ever really behold it? No; he would 
keep firm while yet he could; and he added nothing to his last 
words, though his lips were parted. 

His grandsire watched him keenly. 

“Can you unstiffen your fingers so as to shake hands with me?” 
he asked. 

Bernard paused. Then, literally carrying out the old man’s 
words, he did unbend his obstinate joints, and put them within the 
old, knotted hand held out to him. 

Their eyes met; there was plenty of dogged obstinacy in both 
their faces, plenty of self-opinionatedness, pride, determination ; 
rugged, twisted characters, both of them, but honest. As their 
fingers touched, Bernard remembered—and the recollection seemed 
to throw a new light over his mind—that his father had not been 
strong and sturdy like this; who was to say what provocation this 
irascible old man might not have received at the hands of his 
beloved ? What passionately cherished hopes might not have been 
blighted when Ralph Aglionby left “Fair Scar Foot,” at strife with 
his father, and after sulking in London for six months took to wife 
Bernarda Long, from among what must have seemed to the retired 
country squire the daughters of Heth—the ranks namely of poor 
musical professional people ? ; 

As if by one impulse their hands closed upon one another, in a 
mighty grip; then, without a word, were unclasped again. 

Old John Aglionby walked erectly away, nor turned to look back, 
whatever his secret yearnings might be. His grandson, left to a few 
moments’ solitude, stalked to a dingy window, and looked out upon 
the throng in the busy street below. The din became vague in his 
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ears; the sights blurred before his eyes. What had passed seemed 
like a dream. Never to any human being, save to his mother, when 
he had been a boy, had he laid bare so much of his secret heart, or 
spoken so freely of his thoughts and feelings. Why had he done it? 
He was roused by a touch on his elbow. Looking round he confronted 
the boy Bob, holding up a coin, no less an one than a golden sovereign. 

“He gave me this!” he exclaimed breathlessly. 

“Who? Old Jenkinson ?” 

“Lord, no! catch him! That old gentleman that was with you. 
He met me as I was coming back, and he said, was I any friend of 
yours, and——” 

“TI know what you said, simpleton,” replied Aglionby, in his 
softest tone, and in his voice there were notes of the gentlest music. 

“T said the truth. I said you were the best friend I had, and 
that I'd die for you, and he said: ‘That’s right, lad; he’s worth 
it!’ and gave me this.’” 

“Mr. Aglionby, wanted!” sang out a voice at the other end of 
the room, and Aglionby, having missed his dinner in the parley 
which had taken place, advanced to attend to the requirements of 
two specimens of that shy and vara avis, the buyer. 


CHAPTER Y. 
OUT OF HARMONY. 


Wir a vague yearning for sympathy and the comments of some 
fellow-creature, Aglionby that night called Lizzie aside, telling her he 
had something important to relate to her. They retired into the 
empty back parlour, and sitting side by side in the firelight, he made 
his first great confidence to her. She was the woman he loved ; she 
was to be the partner of his life, his companion for better, for worse. 
To whom else could he have turned more appropriately ? 

He felt that it was not right to conceal his true history from her 
any longer. When he sat down beside her, and began, it was out of 
a full heart that he spoke, and he looked eagerly for her words of 
sympathy; half his trouble would be removed when she should say 
to him, “Dear Bernard, you have done right, and I approve of your 
conduct.” 

She heard his narrative with many expressions of astonishment, 
but with very few questions or interruptions. He told her what had 
happened that morning, and how his grandfather turned out to be the 
same old man whom they had seen at the theatre on Saturday night. 

“Then you quarrelled with your grandfather?” said Lizzie. 

“Not I, but he quarrelled with my father at his marriage; he 
disowned and disinherited him, and would never see him again.” 
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“Then your father married someone whom this old gentleman did 
not like ?” 

“Exactly. My mother was poor; she gave music-lessons ; she was 
half English, half Spanish. She had nothing but her goodness, her 
cleverness and her good looks, which last you must confess she has 
bequeathed to me in overflowing measure.” 

“Oh, nonsense! But was the old man so hard as all that? Did 
he never get over it ?” 

“You see he had wished my father to marry his own cousin, a 
Miss Arkendale, with whom he had been brought up all his life. My 
father would not. They quarrelled about that first, and my father 
left home, and very soon afterwards sent word that he was married 
to my mother. That brought the matter to a climax. He was 
forbidden ever to go near Scar Foot again. My father was not a 
particularly powerful character, but he held out for several years, and 
would neither compromise nor temporise. Then he died, rather 
suddenly, as I have told you. My mother went on with her teaching, 
and kept herself and me. She told me once, when I asked about my 
father’s relations, that she had only once received any notice from the 
old man, and that notice took the shape of a proposition that she should 
part with me, give me to him, you know, and not see me or have any- 
thing to do with me again, in which case, she was to be handsomely pro- 
vided for for life. She never told me how she received the proposition, 
but I can well imagine with what rage it would be. She always told 
me simply, that it was of course quite out of the question. From 
that day to this, no notice has been taken of her or me. My grand- 
father turned to his niece, the niece whom he had wished my father 
to marry. She married too, a clergyman, I believe, and she and her 
daughters have become all in all to him. They are his heiresses, 
quite the heiresses of the country side. One of them will no doubt 
have the old house—Scar Foot.” 

“Ts it a family mansion? Have they lived there long? ” 

“Hundreds of years, my dear. I have heard about it till I know 
it as well as if I had lived there, but I shall never look upon it.” 

“ Then, of course, that girl we saw with him, whom you admired 
so much, will be his favourite niece ; perhaps he’ll leave her all his 
money, and then won’t she be a catch?” observed Miss Vane, 
unconsciously hitting right and left at Bernard’s susceptibilities. 
With one of those flashes of intuition which are often most sur- 
prisingly brilliant in the most stupid persons, she had hit upon 
a solution of the question (which Aglionby had been almost uncon- 
sciously revolving in his mind, ever since he had parted with his 
grandfather that morning)—a solution so exceedingly probable, so 
a priori recommending itself to the superior masculine understanding, 
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which had not yet arrived at it by the slower but more infallible 
route of a process of reasoning, that the possessor of the said masculine 
understanding, jumping from his chair, cried with emphasis : 

“By Jove, I expect you are right! I wish I had taken more 
notice of her!” 

“ Well, I think you took about as much as you could. I know I 
felt quite cut out. By the way, was he very disagreeable to you 
this morning ?”’ 

“Not at all. He has a rough manner, because he has a rough 
nature. But if I had encouraged him he would soon have become 
quite amiable. He invited me to go to Scar Foot in my holidays.” 

“Bernard!” her eyes sparkled. “You will come into your 
rights in the end of all. If you make yourself agreeable to him 
while you are there, you will soon thrust these nieces aside, and he’ll 
leave all the money to you, as he ought. That will be grand!” 

Aglionby experienced a kind of shock in thus suddenly discovering 
how entirely he had failed in his effort to win her sympathy. She 
understood that he had a grandfather who was rich, and who appeared 
favourably disposed towards him, and she took it for granted that 
he would at once endeavour to secure possession of some of that wealth. 
He patiently endeavoured to put her right, quite sure that she had 
misunderstood ; he had not explained clearly. 

“ My dear child, do you imagine that I could or would stoop to 
him after his years of cruelty and injustice? I declined utterly 
to have anything to do with him or his caprices. He can confine 
his attentions to those who are willing to subject themselves to him 
and wait for what they can get. I am not one of them.” 

“Well, I never! If you call that playing your cards well, I 
don’t. I call it idiotic.” 

“My dear!” 

“Yes, Ido. To think of throwing away a chance like that! It’s 
all very well to be clever, and to know all about politics, and so on; 


but if it makes you neglect your own interests, and behave like a 
simpleton, I’ve done.” 


She spoke with temper, and added: 

“You're not so tremendously rich that you can afford to fling rude 
words at a grandfather with money. And you might have thought 
of others that you profess to care for 4 

“ My dearest Lizzie,” said he, gravely taking her hand, and looking 
earnestly at her, “hear me! You have misunderstood. I have 
told you this story because I wish you to learn all about me and my 
belongings, not because I wish to take any part in the matter. I 
have no interests to look after, no cards to play in the case, as you 
appear to think. My intention is to remain perfectly neutral, just 
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as I always have been. My grandfather treated my father tyrannically 
and shamefully. I don’t say he was utterly without provocation—he 
may have been provoked to a certain extent ; but, after all, it is not a sin 
for a man to wish to marry a good, and clever, and amiable woman, 
whom he loves. There was no crime in the matter. It simply did not 
please him, and his nature was so despotic that unless everyone gave 
way to him, he behaved atrociously. He would have been the first 
to challenge any man who had disputed his own right to choose in 
such a matter. I have nothing to thank him for, save utter neglect. 
There are such things as manliness and honour, Lizzie. If I had 
consented to enter his house, or stooped to accept favours flung at 
me as you'd fling a bone to a dog, I should have suffered sorely in my 
honour and self-respect. Understand me—I have nothing to do with 
this inheritance; it is no more to me than if it did not exist -——” 

“ But if he left it to you, you'd take it ?” she interrupted eagerly. 

He laughed. “Take it? oh, yes, fast enough! And when the 
first grape harvest comes off on the Yorkshire moors which surround 
Scar Foot, Pll take you there, to partake in the rejoicings, and try 
the vintage. That’s a bargain !” 

“ How can I understand such stuff as that? But I cannot see 
what harm there would have been in a little civility to an old man 
like that, for he must be old to have a grandson twenty-six.” 

“He’s seventy-two—he told me so. I don’t know that I behaved 
uncivilly to him after the first interchange of compliments. But you 
have never served under a tyrant, or you would know that civility is 
a small portion of what they require from those who are beneath 
them. ‘To serve a tyrant for gain; to wait for dead men’s shoes, 
generally means slavery of the most degrading description while 
your tyrant lives ; and when he dies, to be kicked out by his successor 
penniless and barefoot still.” 

“That sounds very grand, but I know that money is a very good 
thing.” 

“§o it is; and being fully conscious of that fact, I am going to 
set about earning some as speedily as may be.” 

“Why earn it, when you could have had it given you?” she said 
pursuing the topic with an obstinacy and an urgency which he had 
never known her display before. 

“No one has offered to give me any, that I am aware of,” he 
answered very gravely. ‘ AndI think, my love, as we don’t appear to 
agree upon the subject, we had better let it drop. I do not intend to 
make the slightest advance to Mr. Aglionby of Scar Foot; nor does he 
intend taking any further notice of me, unless Iam much mistaken ; or 
unless I am ready to lie down and let him trample on me—which I 
am not.” 
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Lizzie was silent—less convinced than ever. Bernard’s revelations 
of this evening had awakened in her all kinds of desires and ambi- 
tions. She would so like to be rich; to leave this poky little house 
and live in a large one, and go to the best shops, and never have to 
ask for an estimate of the cost of a new dress. She would like to go 
to parties and concerts; into the reserved seats where “the swells” 
went (“swells” being her term for all who could afford to live 
luxuriously). She would like to show Lucy Golding a few things ; to 
open her eyes upon some points regarding which she displayed a 
lamentable deficiency. 

Her mind was overflowing with these thoughts, burning thoughts ; 
but when she looked at Bernard she had to confine them to the 
sphere of thoughts—she dared not speak them out. 

As for Aglionby, the interview of this morning had left upon his 
mind too a deeper impression than he was himself fully aware of. 
He had been rough and abrupt to his grandfather, had cut short his 
advances, and steadily refused his half ungracious overtures; but he 
had looked the old man in the face, and had not misliked his 
countenance. He had seen something there which he felt to be in 
harmony with certain chords in his own nature. He had said that if 
they were much together he would be certain to thwart his elder 
every day, but on reflection, he felt less certain on that point. 
He fancied he could have been so far in sympathy with his grandfather 
as to have put up with a good deal at his hands. Then there rushed 
over his mind the unchanged, monotonous dreariness of his own 
prospects. He had described with grim humour how the devil was 
wont to come and place himself at his elbow, but now the humorous 
part of it had somehow disappeared, and only the blackness and 
ugliness of the vision remained. 

He tried to pooh-pooh it; to consider it a mere episode, and have 
done with it. He took up the newspaper containing the leading 
article upon his own letter, and read it through. And he repeated 


to himself, What does it matter?  ’Twill all be the same a hundred 
years hence. 


Cuapter VI, 
YORESETT-IN-DANESDALE. 


Joun AGLIonBy, going down the stairs of the warehouse, and out at 
the principal door, found himself in the roar of the crowded street 
and some ten minutes’ walk from his hotel. He paused a short time, 
and looked blankly around him, like one in a dream ; then took his 
way to the hotel, where he knew that his grandniece would be waiting 
for him, prepared to start on their homeward journey. On entering 
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the hall of the hotel he saw their luggage awaiting them, and'proceeding 
into the coffee-room he found his niece, Judith Conisbrough, sitting 
on a sofa, reading the morning paper. She looked up as he came in, 
and rose. 

“T thought you were going to be late, uncle,” she remarked with 
a slight smile, as she began to draw on her gloves, “You look 
heated,” she added considerately, “and tired. I hope you have not 
been overdoing yourself.” 

“What should I have been overdoing myself with?” he grumbled. 
‘* Here waiter! bring me my bill, and call mea cab. There’s a stand 
outside there, I perceive.” 

The bill was soon settled, the cab soon called. As they drove to 
the station Judith glanced more than once in an inquiring manner, 
at her greatuncle, whose whole aspect and demeanour had undergone 
a subtle change since he had left the hotel armed with an introduction 
to view the premises of Messrs. Jenkinson and Sharp. It was true 
that since the meeting on Saturday afternoon, she had noticed an 
absence in his demeanour more than once, but she had put its cause 
down to the memories called up in his mind of the days of his youth, 
of those days when he had been heart and soul an enthusiast for the 
cause in which the great Irkford politicians had first won their spurs. 
This morning his abstraction was more marked than it yet had been. 
It amounted to a fixed, brooding gaze before him. Perhaps, she 
thought, he had met with some old friend of his early days, and was 
conning over past scenes and past events. She did not speak to him 
nor question him as to his absence of manner, but she saw that all 
he said and did was done and said in an almost mechanical way, until 
they were seated in the train, and it rolled slowly forward towards 
“Yorkshire and the North.” 

Even then he had nothing to say, but sat gazing forth upon the 
uninviting prospect which surrounded them for a long time after 
leaving Irkford—endless dirty suburbs, vast manufactories, great 
sheds where machinery was made ; these followed in their turn by still 
more depressing-looking localities, half town, half a dismal mockery of 
the country, where the trees in the beginning of October were already 
leafless, and had been so for the last three weeks. It all looked very 
dingy and half-hearted, and so the old man seemed to think, for he 
suddenly heaved a great sigh, and said : 

“Tt’s a go-ahead place, this, and I notice that go-ahead places are 
generally dirty. My throat feels dry for want of a draught of the 
fresh air at Scar Foot.” 

“Yes; I don’t think a town life would suit you, uncle; and for my 
part, I think I should suffocate, if I had to live in a street.” 

He made no answer, but leaned his head back, and closed his eyes. 
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With what was his mind busied, she wondered, that he should have 
that pinched, pained look, that sudden appearance of age, and loss of 
heartiness and vigour ? 

Whatever his secret thoughts might be, he did not confide them to 
her, but maintained his gravity and taciturnity during the whole 
journey, which, by the railway lasted about three hours. Judith 
Conisbrough presently ceased to study him; she knew him too well 
to attempt to talk with him when he was in that mood, and she leaned 
back in her seat, and watched the landscape as it grew ever wilder 
and more beautiful, while the fair and fertile lowlands were left 
behind, and suddenly she saw, grimly appearing above a high green 
hill, the round blue head of some great mountain whose height sur- 
passed that of all the others near. It was Penygent, and from that 
she knew that their railway journey would not last much longer. 

The train had borne them through all that wild and beautiful 
district of Craven, and Penygent had been left far behind, when they 
drew up at a little wayside junction, and got out, to pursue the rest 
of their journey in a dogeart. Their train had been a slow one, but 
it had puffed them deliberately into fairyland. 

Judith, seated beside her uncle, and with their small luggage, and the 
servant-man behind, enjoyed the pleasure, as she always did, of moving 
through that beautiful vale. Each village and hamlet that they 
passed gave one the idea, more and more strongly confirmed as they 
advanced, that they were rapidly approaching the end of the world. 

It was a soft, mellow October afternoon—the sky of that tempered 
chastened blue; the sun’s beams of that pleasant, far from fervid 
warmth, peculiar to this most delicious season of the year; and the 
“feel” of the air in those limestone regions of romance, how like it 
is to some delicate wine of which one may drink to repletion, without 
any after sensation but one of pleasure! As they left the little 
wayside station, and the good mare stretched her long legs over the 
white road, the faces, both of old man and young woman, lighted up, 
and took a brighter glow. On every side of them, as they bowled 
along, with an occasional slower motion as they breasted some hill, 
were great green and grey fells, some of them with bleak brown 
summits, showing where the peat-bogs lay, and where the peat was 
deep ; others crowned by some bleak escarpment of bare grey limestone, 
grimly contrasting with the verdant green of the lower slopes and 
the fertile valleys and fat pastures beside the river, the Yore. If one 
stood quite still, one could hear the murmur of rushing waters, 
coming, one knew not whence; but one could guess that the pure 
springs of those streams and cascades were concealed somewhere 
amongst the bare folds of the hills, or were leaping down their beds 
deep in the recesses of the plentiful woods which were visible on 
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every side, and of which the foliage was, not like that at Irkford—a 
vanished thing ; but a ruddy and a golden glory, impossible to surpass. 
At first they saw the river, now many miles away from its dark and 
elevated source in the bleak side of Great Shunner Fell, gleaming 
through grassy meads in a bed which it filled to the brim; while the 
cattle drank from it, and the reeds bent and swayed in its current. 

They had driven for some distance before either of them spoke. The 
longed-for draught of fresh air they had at last, and an uneasy weight 
was removed from Judith’s mind at leasi. 

“Tl put you down at your mother’s door,” said Mr. Aglionby, 
“and your luggage with you, and I shall get home myself long before 
it’s dark.” 

“Oh, thank you, uncle. But won’t you come in and take tea 
with us?” 

“No, I'll go on to Scar Foot at once,” he said decidedly. 

“ Wouldn’t you like Delphine or Rhoda to go with you for a day 
or two?” 

“No, I want no one,” he answered, with a sudden distrustful look 
sideways from under his bushy eyebrows, which look she did not 
remark, being fully engaged in glancing joyfully around at the 
beautiful hills, and the beloved woods, and along the up-and-down 
limestone road, which would lead at last to the cobble-stoned street 
of Yoresett, where her home was. Presently they drove up the said 
street, into the quaint, sloping, open space which formed the market- 
place at Yoresett. In the middle was the ancient stone market cross, 
around which at the half-yearly “hirings” the countrymen and 
wenches stood to be hired as farm labourers or servants. Facing the 
market-cross on the left hand of the square, stood a splendid old 
stone house—a mansion in size, solidly built, large, commodious, and 
handsome ; and with a date over the door of 1558, showing that it 
had been built in the first year of the reign of good Queen Bess. It 
rose straight out of the street, its gardens lying bebind, and it 
was called Yoresett House. It was the property of Mrs. Conisbrough, 
and the residence of herself and her daughters. Over the way 
there were houses and shops, small village shops, full of the mar- 
vellously useless articles only te be found in such shops, and higher 
up, the winding, roughiy paved street narrowed, first up a hill, 
and then down one, and consisted of an inn or two, and a shop or 
two, and the post-office, and many odd-looking houses, inhabited 
by what the denizens of the busy world would doubtless have thought 
odd-looking people. It was altogether as old-world, quiet, quaint a 
place, as could wel! be imagined. 

The dogeart was pulled up before the door of the old stone house, and 
before Judith could get down, the said door was quickly opened, and 
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in the frame made by this process appeared a young, fresh, handsome 
face, with dark, dare-devil eyes, while a young voice, high but not 
shrill, cried : 

“T’m glad to see you, Judith! I thought it must be you. Be 
quick in, and tell us all the news. The slippers are kept in the 
same place yet, so you needn’t ask that. How do you do, uncle? 
Come, Judith, we want the news, the news, the news, I say, and we 
shall turn you out of doors if you haven’t got any.” 

Judith s box was conveyed into the house by a servant-maid ; she 
shook hands with her uncle, exchanged some parting words with him, 
and then she was pulled into the house ; the door was shut, and Mr. 
Aglionby drove off down the street, to take another road to Scar Eoot. 

Judith, her arm still grasped by her sister, entered the roomy, 
stone-paved hall of the old house which was her home, and paused 
there, as if not quite sure which way she meant to take; whether 
one that should lead into one of the numerous parlours and sitting- 
rooms on the ground-floor, or whether towards the staircase. Her 
course was decided for her. The young lady who had appeared at 
the door—or rather, part of whose person had appeared at the door, 
while the remainder of it and her attire were carefully concealed 
behind the said door—now stood, or rather danced, revealed as a tall, 
healthy-looking damsel of fifteen or sixteen, still in short frocks, and 
with a large, coarse kitchen apron tied around her. She wound it into 
a kind of rope, and danced lightly and bewilderingly around her elder. 

“‘ No, you are not going upstairs,” she said decidedly. “You are 
coming into the parlour, to enjoy a cup of tea, and above all, to tell 
us the news. So don’t attempt to shirk it.” 

“Suppose I have no news?” suggested Judith, moving with 
serene dignity towards a door on the left hand of the hall. 

“That is an idea too monstrous to be entertained for a moment. 
You have spent four whole days in a great city, at an hotel—of 
course you have news; I would give the world to stay at an hotel, 
it must be so grand! What a swell I should feel, if I were you!” 

“ My dear Rhoda——” 

“¢ How vulgar you are!’ I know what’s coming, and am kind 
enough to spare you the trouble of saying it.” 

She laughed, still jumping lightly from one foot to the other, 
Judith looked at her, and smiled too, indulgently. 

“ Well, at least take off that apron,” said she, pausing just before 
the parlour door. “Don’t present yourself before mother with such 
a thing on.” 

‘ “Why not, I wonder? Besides, I can’t take it off till my work is 
one.” 

“What work? Yow working!” 
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“ Well, I'll tell you,” said Rhoda, a ripple of mirth running over 
her face. “Ho, ho, ho!” she burst into a peal of laughter that made 
the rafters ring; “I'll tell you—I’m plucking a goose!” 

“ Plucking a goose!” 

“Just so. One came—was sent I mean; you could hardly expect 
the poor thing to walk‘over of its own accord from Scar Foot ; and that 
lazy old Geoffrey Metcalfe had never plucked it. He is an aged 
impostor, if ever there was one. Louisa has plenty to do, poor 
creature! so there was literally no one to do it but me, and I’ve 
been in the kitchen, lost to all outside things, absorbed in my work 
and my work alone, as you so often say I should be. Come in! I 
think mother and Delphine are both——_ Oh!” 

She had pushed open the door, and entered the parlour, but 
suddenly recoiled on the very threshold, almost falling over upon 
her sister, who, filled with a somewhat impatient astonishment, put 
her aside, and entered the room. 

“Mother and Delphine” were certainly there; the former @ 
comely-looking matron, resembling her eldest daughter in features, 
but with a high complexion, and eyes which lacked the steadfastness 
of Judith’s; the latter a very lovely, slender, fair-haired creature, 
who sat in a side-window, embroidering. 

Rhoda’s “oh ” had been called forth by the fact that they were not 
alone. Standing in the window recess, and languidly propping him- 
self against the side of it, was a tall young man, who, with his hands 
clasped behind him, had fixed his eyes upon Delphine’s work, and who 
appeared either too exhausted or too indolent to lift them off it again. 

Judith, inwardly as much surprised as Rhoda at the apparition, 
advanced, nevertheless, with her usual composure. Delphine rose 
and went to meet her, undulating forward, with a peculiarly graceful 
sylph-like movement. Rhoda, after her first recoil took courage, and 
went forward, her colour high, but her eyes defiantly laughing. 

A kiss on the part of the two elder girls. Then Judith went to 
her mother, stooped over her and kissed her, remarking : 

“T’m glad to see you haven’t suffered while I have been away, 
mother. You look very well.” 

“T am very well, my dear, and very glad to see you back! You 
are earlier than we expected.” 

“We came by the Midland instead of the North Eastern, mamma.” 

“Oh, yes. My dear, let me introduce our visitor. Mr. Danesdale, 
my eldest daughter.” Mr. Danesdale bowed low, rousing himself 
apparently from his languor to do so; Miss Conisbrough smiled, 
and asked : 

“ Sir Gabriel’s son ?” 

“S—Sir Gabriel has the happiness to call me son,” replied the 
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young gentleman with a very slight lisp, a very slow and pronounced 


drawl, and a south country accent which struck with peculiar effect 
upon Judith Conisbrough’s northern ears. 


“You have been long expected,” she said. 

“Yet I came quite unexpectedly after all,” he answered, turning 
to Rhoda and holding out bis hand to her. Not a smile dawned 
upon his handsome face, which was even sad in its tired solemnity 
of expression. He had mournful, slowly-moving eyes of dark blue, 
over which the lids fell thoughtfully—or sleepily ? Judith speculated. 
His general expression and manner was one of weariness and ennui 
carried to excess. 

“Good-afternoon,” he drawled. “That goose: is it nearly done?” 

“Ah, you never plucked a goose, never saw one done, in your 
life, Mr. Danesdale,” she said, blushing, more with suppressed 
laughter than embarrassment. 

“T’ve n—never done it myself, certainly ; but I’ve often seen other 
fellows do it; or if not geese, pigeons, which comes to the same thing, 
you know.” 

“Fie, Mr. Danesdale!” said Mrs. Conisbrough, smiling with 
a placid amusement expressing anything but fie. 

“But why, mamma?” cries Miss Rhoda, thirsting for information. 
“‘ What is there wrong in watching people pluck geese, or pigeons 
either? You are casting a reflection upon your child when you say 
‘fie.’ And if Mr. Danesdale’s friends 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; I didn’t say ‘my friends,’ I said ‘ other 
fellows.’ There’s a difference,” expostulated Mr. Danesdale. 

“Well, it’s very funny,” replied Rhoda, while the rest of the 
company smiled, and the young man placed a chair for Judith, 
opening his eyes fully at last, and saying: 

“You have been at Irkford, Mrs. Conisbrough says.” 

“Yes, with Mr. Aglionby, my uncle.” 

“Indeed. W—what sort of a place is it? I never was there, 
though I used to know some fellows at Oxford who had been. They 
lived there when they were at home.” 

“T can hardly tell what sort of a place it is. 
very dirty 

“Oh, what a poor, tame description!” said Rhoda. “ You little 
know what she did while she was there, Mr. Danesdale; nor what 
she went for. She is a dangerous person. She went on purpose to 
go to the Liberal Demonstration.” 

“ Did she go, or was she taken there?” asked Mr. Danesdale. 

“ Both,” replied Judith, taking off her gloves. The young 
gentleman had seated himself, and appeared in no haste to take his 
departure. He was dressed in a brown velvet shooting-jacket and 
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knickerbockers, and now Judith remembered to have vaguely noticed 
a gun leaning up against the wall in the hall. Rhoda at this 
juncture was beckoned to by her mother, and going to her, received 
some whispered instructions which sent her skipping out of the room. 

“ D—does she always run?” asked young Danesdale earnestly. 

The others laughed. 

“ Almost always. I wish she would practice walking a little, now 
that she is such a big girl,” said Delphine, speaking for the ‘first 
time.” 

“T don’t think I should tell her so,” he said in a tone that was 
almost animated. ‘She looks very nice as she is!” 

“ Yes, I think so,” Judith said, and Mrs. Conisbrough turned to her. 

“Mr. Danesdale has been kind enough to bring us some birds, 
Judith ; so he’s going to stay and have a cup of tea, and walk home 
to Danesdale Castle.” 

“To walk!” Judith had said in some surprise, and before she had 
time to restrain herself. 

“You seem surprised,” he remarked. “TI often notice that people 
do look surprised when they hear that I can walk at all, and then 
I always feel inclined to say, ‘would you rather look a better walker 
than you are, or be a better walker than you look?’” 

“ The last for me,” said Judith laughing. “It is much easier to 
answer than the one about being a fool and looking one.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” he admitted. “At least it is very beautiful to 
have it decided for you so promptly. I have heard a great deal 
about you, Miss Conisbrough. I have pictured you in my own mind, 
marching on with the multitudes to the Liberal Demonstration at 
Irkford.” 

“Our chariot marched along, and that very slowly, for the multi- 
tude was very great, literally.” 

“T suppose it would be. Irkford is such a t—tremendous place 
for that sort of thing.” 

“ Only Irkford?” suggested Delphine, presenting him with a cup 
of the tea, which, accompanied by Rhoda, had now arrived. 

“ Yoresett too, it seems,” he answered; “which is what I should 
never have expected. Miss Conisbrough, did you really go because 
you wished, or on compulsion ?” 

“T went because I wished.” 

“Judith is the politician of this family,” observed Rhoda. “She 
has been known to sit up at night reading political books.” 

“ And where did you get your politics from?” he asked. 

“Chiefly from my uncle.” 

“ By the way, Judith, how is your uncle? I wonder he didn’t come 
in,” said Mrs. Conisbrough. 
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“ He—oh, he seemed rather in a hurry to get back to Scar Foot,” 
answered Judith, with a sudden constraint in her manner, which 
Delphine noticed with a quick look upwards. 

“Have you seen Mr. Aglionby, yet, Mr. Danesdale?” asked 
Judith. ‘ He and Sir Gabriel are great friends, though such very 
opposite characters.” 

“Tve heard a lot about him, but I have not seen him. That 
is a lovely place of his by the lake—what is it called ? ” 

“ Shennamere.” 

“Shennamere—yes. I rode over with my father, the very day 
after my return. But Mr. Aglionby was out, they said.” 

“T see.” 

“ And there didn’t appear to be anybody else. Has Mr. Aglionby 
no children ? ” 

There was a momentary, a more than momentary, pause and silence, 
during which Danesdale thought to himself : 

“Now why did I ask that question? I’ve put my foot in it, 
somehow.” 

At last Mrs. Conisbrough remarked, blandly, but not cordially : 

“Mr. Aglionby’s only son displeased him exceedingly, many years 
ago. He married a woman his inferior in every way. Mr. Aglionby 
quarrelled with him and disinherited him, and some years afterwards 
the son died.” 

“Tsee. It must be rather slow for the poor old fellow, I should 
think. He must often have regretted the loss of the only fellow 
with whom he could constantly quarrel.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think it was his desire to be always quarrelling with 
any one, poor old man! Of course he felt the misunderstanding.” 

“Rather a serious misunderstanding, to quarrel irreparably with 
one’s only son, wasn’t it?” asked Mr. Danesdale, whose drawl had 
almost disappeared, and whose eyes, no longer half closed, were 
regarding Mrs. Conisbrough inquiringly. 

“ Y—yes,” replied the lady, trifling with her teaspoon, and gazing 
into her cup. “It was a very terrible misunderstanding. It cut 
him up very much. But I hope we—the girls and I—have 
done all that lay in our power to make up to him for the loss of 
his son.” ‘ 

“ Ah, y—yes, ” said Mr. Danesdale, returning to his drawl and his 
hesitation. “ But an only son’s a difficult thing to replace. Being one 
myself, I speak from mournful experience. My father tells me, often, 
what an unique article lam. Im sure he finds me a great anxiety, 
just from that very feeling that he couldn’t replace me if any- 
thing were to happen to me. Will you have some more tea, Miss 
Conisbrough ? ” 
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Judith started as she gave him her half empty cup to put 
down. 

“No, thank you. I’m not thirsty, nor hungry either.” 

“T should think that lake by Scar Foot must be a glorious place 
for skating,” observed Mr. Danesdale. “Does it ever get frozen 
over?” 

“Oh, yes!” Rhoda exclaimed fervently. ‘It does, and when it 
is frozen, I could live on it. You can’t think what it costs me to 
come off it at the end of the day. I do hope the next winter will 
be a hard one, Mr. Danesdale, and then you would see what it is 
like, all about here. I always say there is no such place as Yoreseti 
and the dale in the world, but Judith and Delphine vow they would 
rather live in a musty town; and why, do you suppose ?” 

“ Society, perhaps.” 

“Oh, no! At least, only the society of dead men. They would 
like to live in a town because there would be libraries there.” 

Scorn unutterable was expressed in the accent laid on the penulti- 
mate word. 

“L—libraries. But you can have a library in the country. At 
least, there’s Mudie’s. They send all over the country. Mudie’s 
will send you anything you want.” 

Another pause, till Mrs. Conisbrough began : 

“ Well, really, in many ways, Mudie’s is such a tiresome institution. 
They sometimes keep you so long is 

“Mudie’s is a delightful institution, but a very expensive one,” 
said Judith composedly. “A box for the country, to be worth 
anything, costs five guineas, and then there’s the carriage to and 
from London.” 

“My dear Judith, that won’t interest Mr. Danesdale.” 

“Perhaps not, I only wished him to understand.” 

“Yes,” said he, “ in such a case, you want a free library.” 

“Our library consists of fields aud trees, and the running brooks,” 
observed Delphine, laughing. 

“Miss Conisbrough’s has been something else as well,’ he ob- 
served looking at Judith, putting down his cup, and rising all at 
once. , 

“‘ Not much else,” answered she. “So little else that it will take 
me a long time to digest all that I saw and heard in Inkford while I 
was there.” 

He shook hands with Mrs. Conisbrough, remarking that he would 
be just in time for dinner, if he took the short cut across the moor, 
and then, bidding adieu to the young ladies, and asking if he might 
come again, he took his departure. 





Ballooning for Arctic Objects. 


By HENRY COXWELL. 


WHEN this subject was under consideration in the Times news- 
paper, a shrewd correspondent recommended that before striking 
out for the North Pole a “preliminary canter” should be tried 
in England. 

No reasonable man or cautious aéronaut could possibly object to 
this, or argue that to start for an untrodden and unfixed part of our 
planet it would be wrong to try a less perilous flight to begin with. 
It was very fairly put that if you could not go to Iceland or 
Arthur’s Seat, much less could you to the coveted spot where so 
many Englishmen desire to plant the Union Jack. 

Even the students of aéronautics entertained grave doubts as to 
the success of the project, and this was not altogether altered when 
they read that an experienced aéronaut had to a limited extent 
approved of balloons as an auxiliary power, and had furnished plans 
for the carrying of it out. 

The air-path, as a medium for surmounting the obstacles of nature, 
had about it something fascinating. It was almost the only way 
of mastering such impediments as ice-floes and precipitous mountains. 
But could it be done ?—that was the question. Could balloons ascend 
in a frozen region, and travel safely without splitting up and coming 
to grief ? 

These queries were put to me personally. I replied that if 
balloons were properly handled I thought the first difficulty was 
imaginary, considering that they might be made to ascend within 
the Arctic circle in the most suitable time of year, when cold was 
not excessive. 

The next question was, Could brand new silk balloons be made 
to retain their gas for some length of time ? 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 

Thirdly: Could balloons be prevented from rising very high into 
the atmosphere ? 

“Yes: by the aid of trail-ropes their elevation could be limited 
to any required extent. Such appendages, moreover, would enable 
balloons to pass over eminences and yet progress horizontally at a 
good speed. ‘Trail-ropes would not in these parts interfere with 
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crops, as they certainly would do in a cultivated country, and they 
would furnish the means of ascertaining the true course of the wind 
in case it differed somewhat from the desired curve. 

The next, and indeed crucial point was, how about getting back? 
Now this was the problem for solution which would depend upon 
wind and weather, and would be, as I have fully admitted, attended 
with considerable risk. 

But as the departure for a Polar direction would rest entirely 
with a favourable condition of wind, so would the return journey. 

The application of triple balloons connected with spars was designed 
so that all the eggs should not be put in one basket. One, or even 
two, might be smashed; but the fittest would be likely to survive 
and might afford a means of escape. 

Then, again, the contents of a fractured balloon might by a 
mechanical contrivance be added to the one that required more gas. 
In trusting to a single balloon the chances of ever returning would 
be indisputably less than when three were employed. Union might 
here prove strength and safety. 

Public interest having at length been stirred by lectures and 

speeches in reference to this enterprise, some of the caterers for 
amusement suggested that public trials should take place at the 
“ Palaces,” in order to see what could be done to test the capabilities 
of balloons. 
' I did not fully approve of the idea, as I had found that scientific 
ascents would not always work kindly in furtherance of this branch 
of ballooning, the reasons being obvious. For instance, a day may 
be selected when the wind is not right; then public ascents generally 
take place at a late hour, and are not therefore adapted for journeys 
of this sort. 

Having decided upon adopting the plan of inflating one of my 
large balloons by private arrangement, the gas works at Ashford 
in Kent was the spot selected, and an early winter having commenced, 
the filling took place on the 2nd of November. We hoped that a 
north-westerly wind might prevail, so as to cross the Channel and 
go into France ; but it happened to be nearly due east on the morning 
of the ascent, consequently a long inland trip was the most we could 
accomplish under the circumstances. 

Mr. Walter Powell, M.P., had expressed a wish to accompany me, 
and the object of the experiment was to see if a certain line of 
country could be traversed and some large town determined upon 
before starting, the probable route and the locality for descending 
to be ascertained by the use of map, compass, and pilot balloons, as 
compared with the wind at the time of ascending, or, in other terms, 
our aim was simply to demonstrate how far it was within the 
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resources of an aéronaut to spot a given town and to descend within 
a few miles of the same. 

The departure took place at 12.30; the barometer stood at 30:2, 
and Fahrenheit thermometer at 40°. 

A biting east wind gave a wintry character to the procesdings, 
but we were no sooner aloft than it became apparently much more 
genial, as we floated with the breeze, and the sky was particularly 
autumnal, sunshine prevailing, with a fair mixture of cloud here 
and there, so that the opening scene of land and sea with all the 
picturesque appearances of Kent, including Eastwell Park, the ad- 
jacent bronzed woodlands and variegated country, added materially 
to the making up of a fine view. 

Fortunately we had invited Mr. W. B. Murray, an artist, to be of 
our party, and from the outset sketches were being made, and 
considering the clearness of the air a wide extent of view commenced 
the moment after leaving Ashford. 

At 2000 feet high, a reduction of 8° in temperature was recorded. 
In rising or descending, a balloon generally rotates on its axis, and it 
requires a practical eye to ascertain which way one is really going. 
A good deal of bewilderment and doubt are often manifested by 
passengers, and the aéronaut himself has quite enough to do if he 
can mark truly the horizontal drift, although it is often made out 
that the voyagers at once perceived whither they were going; but 
I happen to know that it is not quite so easy a matter as many 
would make believe, nor is it, until the balloon ceases to spin, a light 
undertaking for an artist or photographer, as towns that were on the 
right suddenly reappear on the left, then the vertical aspect of well- 
known localities compared with a view lengthways is so very different 
that much skill and care are required, and it is only by awaiting a 
favourable opportunity that any exact portraiture can be properly 
ascertained and pencilled. One of our first duties was to commence 
on a chart the way we were travelling, and to fill in with a pencil line 
the most prominent localities over which we happened to pass. A run 
for about 3 miles appeared to be parallel with the South Eastern Railway 
—that would convey us, according to map comparison, towards Tun- 
bridge Wells. Sure enough, we made the expected transit right over 
the town ; and a dip having commenced previously, we were low down 
and had a splendid panoramic view. Regretting that photography, 
notwithstanding all that has been said, was not sufficiently advanced 
to be reliable, we had to lose this opportunity of a quick picture, and 
no sooner had we cleared the housetops than the word was given to 
put out sand, and again we rose to see if higher altitudes and more 
distant influences would produce any divergence from the straight 
course we appearel to be going, and which if continued in would 
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establish the correctness of my surmise before leaving that we should 
go in the direction of Exeter. As we remounted, a grand spectacle 
was in store for us, both above and in the distance over land. 

The gathering clouds had formed in a widespread map, and we 
were fast making towards them. We could discern the sea from the 
mouth of the Medway and Thames, round to Beachy Head, while 
beneath could be seen Reigate, Boxhill, and the shelving uplands 
about Knockholt Beeches, the rising ground being scarcely discern- 
ible owing to the levelling effects of height. 

On rising higher we faced a huge alpine peak which formed an 
outpost, and appeared to be making straight for its centre. The 
pace of the balloon was clearly faster than that of the accumulated 
vapour; as we entered it we were obscured for a few minutes, and 
passed out over the tops of a magnificent cloudscape, which resembled 
a hilly country clad in snow, so wool-like and undulating was the 
general contour. 

Here and there, however, were bold irregularities, such as a 
solitary cone and a few pyramids, but no mountain chain as is 
sometimes witnessed when clouds above clouds penetrate the higher 
regions, and catch the crimson tints of a setting sun. 

We were now suspended over a rolling ocean, a kind of aérial 
Bay of Biscay. 

After emerging from the first cloud, the balloon swept over a vast 
hollow, and then caught the top of another sugar-loaf form, thus 
showing that we were outstripping the entire body of mist that 
surrounded us. The balloon was nicely poised as we passed through 
several of the convolutions, and for a time we were busy tunnelling 
in fog; but soon the break of stronger light indicated that we were 
boring through, when gradually the most beautiful prismatic tints 
would herald us into clear sunshine, where wave upon wave rolled 
onwards, the spray curling in fantastic shapes and mingling again 
with the larger masses that looked more solid and motionless. 

One of the general accompaniments of this order of scenery is the 
reflection of the balloon, which depends upon its relative size, colour, 
and effect upon the position of the sun, with other influences which 
vary according to the time of day. I have seen the mirage in a 
more imposing manner, but the effect was here peculiar. We were 
sweeping over atremendous gorge as it appeared, when the counter- 
part of the balloon attracted attention, particularly owing to a quick 
change in form from globular to an elongated reflex. It was only 
the car that caught the rainbow halo, but this gave singular effect 
to our own image, and offered a pleasing and effective diversion. 
By 3.40 the sky had cleared, and we could discern the Isle of Wight. 

After a third mount and a subsequent depression, we cast about 
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for fresh towns and landmarks so as to keep up the pencil line on 
our map. It was not always an easy task to fill in the gap after 
losing sight of the earth for a while. Had we been harnessed to 
the ground with long trail-ropes, as I proposed for real Arctic 
travelling, any momentary doubt would have been prevented. We 
had from time to time registered the gradual decrease of tempe- 
rature with increase of elevation, and got down to 22° Fahr. 
Before the shades of evening set in we had got beyond Winchester, 
and the barometer reading was equal to 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea. But it was soon 30° colder than when we left 
Ashford, so that over-coats and wraps came into requisition. Each 
discharge of sand took us higher and higher, a fact which, coupled 
with the approach of evening, led to an opportune discussion on the 
probable forecast of the weather, and the possibility of a change 
of wind, supposing our course could no longer be ascertained with 
the same precision which had marked our career up to the present 
moment. 

Just about this time the balloon seemed more reluctant than 
previously to gravitate—perhaps we were experiencing commendable 
anxiety ; or maybe the gas, having ‘condensed after sunset, was cooled 
into a more settled state, as it will do by night, and the balloon 
lingered long before quitting the keen upper air. But when it did 
strike earthwards, we were by no means displeased with the change; 
and as the dark lines below added confusion to all that came within 
our sight, we quite agreed that it was well to speak once more with 
our fellow-men, and use all vigilance in this respect lest a sudden 
shift of wind should bring us nearer to the coast before we had time 
to effect a safe landing. 

Speaking the earth is always an exciting and sometimes an 
amusing incident. Strict silence is the watchword, as the great thing 
is to hear the echo of one’s voice repeating the question, “ Where 
are we?” and when the wave sound returns followed by the required 
information, it often leads to doubt and difficulty, so that a second 
inquiry with more stentorian effort is necessary. 

A group of rustics gazing skywards, perchance, are half frightened 
at the apparition, and know not how to reply. The interrogator 
in a semi-passion, and bawling like a boatswain, sings out again: 
“ Where are we, I say?” 

“Up in a balloon, boys,” comes the cheery response. 


“Bravo Hodge!” cries one of our party; and adds, “ What is the 
nearest town ?” 


We fancy we hear faintly —* Taunton.” 


“ But is that fellow joking when he says ‘Taunt on’? How many 
miles to Taunton, my man?” 
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“Ten,” 

“ Are we right for Exeter ?” 

“ You are going that way: a little to the right.” 

“Thanks. Good-night!” 

After the latest intelligence we set about trimming the car and 
preparing for night-work. A transformation scene was taking place 
below. The obscurity of towns and villages was followed by their 
illumination, when countless gaslights with magic celerity showed 
to advantage the streets, market-places and shops, which became 
distinct. Shouts came upwards as our dark, rotund vision swept 
across the glare of light. 

So far we had journeyed in a direct course, and the last cue was 
cheering, but the balloon was re-ascending fast, and soon the nipping 
chills again caught our ears and noses as we buttoned up and saw 
the receding lights become “ small by degrees and beautifully less.” 

This time we should achieve our culminating point, and must 
either soar high or open the valve and part with gas. We would 
risk one more hour of experimenting with the air currents, but it 
would not do to light the safety lamp, as the trial before was 
found to prevent my seeing the course we were going, and it would 
never do to strike a fresh flame when the lower portion of the 
balloon was fully distended and the gas rushing out of the safety 
valye. Although we could not read the instruments, I could judge 
approximately of our probable elevation by the space left for expan- 
sion as compared with the last reading correctly noted. By the 
aforesaid data a conjecture was hazarded that it was at least two 
miles. 

After 9 p.m. we again dropped to a low level, and were cautiously 
working over a vast tract of land partially under water, when flicker- 
ing lights distracted our attention, but these were soon seen to be 
the mere gambols of Will-o’-the-wisp. It became advisable at this 
late hour to keep low, even at the sacrifice of letting off gas. We 
crossed a hamlet showing lights, and observed some hasty movements, 
but had no response to a challenge as to the name of this spot, and 
passed on unanswered, by which we inferred that the stragglers were 
scared and did not know what to make of the voice from above. 

The rate of travelling seemed to increase, but still lights ahead 
were to be seen and the stars shone most brilliantly, especially the 
planet Jupiter, and the Pole star, the bearing of which in line with 
the pointers and in relative position to other orbs, helped us some- 
what. To the left was noticed a large array of gaslight, and we 
concluded this must be Exeter ; beyond was a bluish mist, and either 
fancy was acting on the nasal organs or else a real sniff of marine 
odour, such as one gets on nearing the sea-coast, came softly up, blend- 
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ing with the puffs that were wafted towards the car as we lifted again 
over hill and dale. Sounds now reached us which were either those 
of a waterfall or the waves on the seashore—and then another 
noise was heard which drew forth the inquiry, “ What was that?” to 
which I replied, “‘ Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen, it is the clapping of 
the valve—I am letting off gas ; it is time we should know where we 
are exactly, as it is well nigh time to finish our voyage—discretion 
being the better part of valour. 

“ Please to take up ballast according to my instructions; and look 
below, dark as it is, yon hill can be seen a few hundred feet down, and 
farther on we appear to have a valley which will admirably suit our 
purpose to alight in. Be ready, as I direct, to put out sand, and 
keep well within the car when the grapnel takes the soil. Look out, 
we are dipping now—a nice open field is just under us ; the iron trails, 
and we have her well under command. Steady, she brings up hand- 
somely, and is now fast. We can shout for assistance, but a distant 
clock strikes ten, and I doubt if we shall get any. Try, however, a 
cheer altogether, and if no one comes we must try a night in the 
car.” This last resolve was about to be put into execution when I 
commenced to let off gas, and soon we were able to leave the basket 
and circulate our blood somewhat. It was piercingly cold, and we 
rigged up the car for turning in again, when Mr. Murray volunteered 
to strike out for a farmhouse. During his absence, Mr Powell was 
most indefatigable in helping me to exhaust and secure the balloon. 
By-and-by a friendly voice greeted us, and we made the acquaintance 
of Mr. George Bragg, of Gunstone Mills, near Crediton. By that 
amiable gentleman we were conducted down lanes and over stiles 
and gates until we reached the Mill, and made acquaintance with 
the good wife, daughters and household. Nor did we protest against 
the heaps of wood and coals that were generously hurled on the fire, 
for we needed a fillip to the inner man, and right willingly did we 
range ourselves within the family circle and recount our travels, not 
declining a refreshing cup of tea with Devonshire cream, and other 
creature-comforts. Our own little hamper, by no means exhausted, 
was examined out of curiosity. We produced a bottle of ice which 
had been water when we ascended. Here was a sufficient commentary 
as to our miniature Arctic proceedings in England, and at early morn 
when we sallied forth to inspect the balloon it was white with frost, 
so that this enjoyable test trip had a wintry and pictorial finish suited 
in every respect to the occasion. 
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Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais. 
By LADY JACKSON, 


Nurse years had elapsed since, in 1751, the project for establishing a 
military college in Paris had received the sanction of Louis XV. 
Roused from his accustomed apathy by the novelty of the scheme, 
the king had examined, with some show of interest, the designs 
prepared for the building by the architect Soufflot; had fixed at 
five hundred the number of students for whom accommodation should 
be provided, and named the celebrated banker, Paris-Duvernay—who 
supplied funds for the undertaking—intendant, or director, of the 
proposed “Ecole Royale Militaire.” Here, apparently, the king’s 
interest in the project ended. For no further heed did he give to 
its development; no inquiry did he make respecting the progress of 
the vast edifice while in course of erection in the Champ de Mars, and 
it never occurred to him, it would seem, that it was expedient to 
inspect it—no solicitation having hitherto prevailed on him to do so. 
In 1760 the building and its interior arrangements were nearly com- 
plete, and applications for the admission of students already numerous. 
Not only, however, was there no regular system of military education 
yet organised, but the institution seemed destined to disappoint 
wholly the hopes it had originally raised, and to be cut short from 
the very outset in its expected career of usefulness by the culpable 
indifference of its accredited royal founder. 

Paris-Duvernay, conjointly with his three brothers, had been 
intimately connected for full half a century with the administration 
of the financial affairs of the Government, and already}had done the 
State some service. He was now verging towards his eightieth 
year ; and, as the crowning work of his life, had set his heart on 
realising for France this grand idea of a national military college— 
a fitting pendant, both in its objects and in the structure itself, to its 
neighbour, the Hétel des Invalides. But since first projected, war 
had been declared. France, as the ally of Maria Theresa, was now 
engaged in that calamitous seven years’ struggle to wrest Silesia 
from Frederick II. The indolent Louis, immersed in vicious 
pleasures, scarcely concerned himself at all with the affairs of his 
kingdom. Madame de Pompadour was in failing health, her time 
and thoughts, too, fully occupied with the reverses of the unpopular 
war, of which both the burden and the blame were laid upon her. 
The bigotry of narrow religious views prevented both the queen 
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(Marie Leczinska) tand the Dauphin from countenancing any scheme, 
however useful or laudable, originated by Madame de Pompadour and 
her friends. The aged Paris-Duvernay was, naturally, much dis- 
heartened by this indifference of royalty towards the prosperous 
working out of a noble undertaking. Truly, ancien végime was 
already greatly shorn of its former prestige by the spread of the 
subversive opinions of the new philosophy in the salons. But to 
the mass of his subjects, Louis XV. was still the powerful monarch, 
the “ Well-beloved.” His visit, therefore, to the now completed 
“Ecole Royale Militaire,” was looked forward to as the crowning of 
the edifice, as it were, and in the eyes of the people almost its 
consecration. 

It happened about this time that Mesdames de France, the king’s 
four daughters, in order to enliven a little the monotonons life to which 
the depravity of one parent, and rigid piety of the other, so largely 
condemned them, were accustomed to give weekly amateur concerts in 
their own private apartments. Mesdames were not women of much 
culture ; their early education had been neglected. But a fondness 
for music enabled them to while away pleasantly much of the time 
that otherwise would have hung very heavily on their hands. Some 
scandal, however, the result of jealousy and envy, had become current 
in the virtuous court of Louis XV., with reference to the familiar 
intimacy to which the princesses had admitted “ a certain interesting 
personage,” the director of their soirées musicales. “ Did not Madame 
Victoire,” it was playfully, yet maliciously whispered, “admire the 
spirituel and handsome; musician even more than the lively ditties 
he composed and sang to his guitar, for her and her sisters’ amuse- 
ment?” The “interesting personage” alluded to was a young man 
of twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age ; of lofty stature ; finely 
proportioned figure; regular features, and expressive and animated 
countenance. There was a certain distinction too in his manners, 
while in his air of command and marked indifference to the disdain 
evinced by envious courtiers towards the “upstart bourgeois,” as 
they termed him, might be traced a consciousness of towering 
above them in mental endowments as much as in personal advantages 
and height. But the belles of the Court smiled on him, though the 
gentlemen frowned; the ill-feeling of the latter being not a little 
increased by the witty sallies and piquant epigrams which, in the 
irrepressible gaiety of his temper, he was wont to indulge in at their 
expense. Though passionately fond of music—playing the harp, 
the clavecin, and the flute with considerable skill—he was not a 
professional musician. Neither for his services as director of the 
amateur concerts, nor for his music lessons to the princesses, did he 
receive or require any payment. He had, indeed, other and more 
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ambitious objects in view which, aided by his great influence with 
Mesdames, he probably hoped eventually to attain. As yet, however, 
he had asked nothing of them. 

On this young man, Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, 
Paris-Duvernay cast his eyes, as likely to bring about the much- 
desired royal visit to the Keole Militaire. He was not then ac- 
quainted with him, but had gathered from others that apart from the 
musical proficiency which had gained the favour of Mesdames, he: 
possessed energy, perseverance, and talent; was ambitious of making 


a name, of acquiring wealth, and enjoying the social advantages of 


position and opulence. These were aims with which Duvernay 
could readily sympathise. He was willing liberally to aid one who, 
as he clearly perceived, had also the will and the ability to aid him- 
self. An introduction took place, when Duvernay, to stimulate 
Beaumarchais’ efforts to induce Mesdames to visit the Ecole Militaire,, 
promised him “ son ccewr, son secowrs et son crédit.” Beaumarchais, 
who was remarkable for his frankness, at once explained to Mesdames: 


the nature of the favour he had undertaken to solicit from them,. 


and the advantages opened up by it to him. And very readily 
they granted it—and the more so as it enabled them while doing, 
what rarely fell in their way, a public service, at the same time 
to advance the private interests of their wrotégé. The princesses, 
who had requested Beaumarchais to attend them, were received 
by the aged intendant with great distinction, Flattered by his 
deferential attentions, and charmed with all they saw and heard— 
especially admiring the elegant staircase, with its finely carved 
statues *—Mesdames gave so glowing a report of the fine edifice 
they had visited, that the king’s curiosity was roused. Here was the 
promise of a new sensation. Forthwith, Paris-Duvernay is informed 
that his majesty proposes to inspect the new Ecole Royale Militaire ; 
and the visit is paid with a good deal of pomp and ceremony. Thus. 
did this famous institution become a stepping-stone to the fame and. 
fortune of Beaumarchais, though, on the other hand, his connection 
with the celebrated financier was equally the cause of those endless 
legal proceedings and other troubles arising out of them, which 
harassed him to the end of his days—fully justifying his assumption 
of the motto, “ Ma vie est un combat.” 

Such advancement as Beaumarchais had already made on that 
upward path he was so anxious to climb, was due to his own talents 
alone. His progress might probably have been greater had the 
powers of his mind been less versatile. - Like his own Figaro, “he 
was apt at all things,” and might have achieved distinction in almost 
any pursuit to which he had chosen to give undivided attention. His 


* Destroyed at the Revolution. 
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most elaborate and most trustworthy biographer, M. de Loménie, has 
said that “to have had full scope for the exercise of his brilliant 
faculties and the attainment of the full measure of his ambition; to 
have figured in the history of his country with honour and éelat 
instead of the mere noisy agitation with which the chequered course 
of his career was actually marked, all that Beaumarchais needed was 
to have come into the world some fifty or sixty years later.” He is of 
opinion that his bourgeois origin was an invincible obstacle to his 
acquirement of those honours and distinctions which, in an age less 
punctilious on the question of birth, would have been conferred on 
one so eminently gifted. Yet, looking at his career as a whole, one 
is tempted to think that the times were particularly suited to the 
development of a character such as his. For unless he had been 
endowed with a mind very differently constituted from that which he 
so conspicuously exhibited throughout life, it is doubtful whether 
at any other period, or under different circumstances, his course would 
have been other than adventurous and romantic. As one who had 
known him from childhood to old age, and who thoroughly appre- 
ciated all that was noble and excellent in his character, said of him, 
“Avec le coeur d’un honnéte homme il a toujours eu le ton d’un 
bohémien.” The frequent checks and vicissitudes he encountered were 
often due far less to the prejudices of the age, or even to the calumny 
which beset him on all sides, than to his own restless temperament, 
his audacity, his keen caustic wit and unsparing use of it against the 
many abuses of power then prevalent; as well as to his want of 
discretion and a little, no doubt, to envy of the facility with which he 
acquired wealth, his rather ostentatious display of opulence, and his 
love of celebrity. 


Pierre-Augustin Caron was born in 1732 at Paris, in the Rue St.. 


Denis. His family was originally Protestant; of that stern sect, the 
Calvinists of Brie, who resisted all the arguments of Bossuet to 
convert or pervert them, and defied all the cruelties of the dragonnades 
to drive them into acceptance of “ the King’s religion.” His father, 
André Charles Caron, was a watchmaker, a man of superior scientific 
attainments, and some literary culture. Desirous of establishing 
himself as maitre-horloger in Paris, he was compelled to abjure 
Protestantism, for only those who were of the flock of the faithful 
could then (the infamous period of the Regency) be received as 


members of any of the professional or trading corporations of the. 


capital. Of a family of six children, Pierre-Augustin was the only 

son. Contrary to a theory accepted by many, that men endowed 

with a genius for comic delineation are in their youth moody, dreamy, 

even morose, the childhood of young Caron was bright, joyous and 

happy. He was remarkably lively; full of espieglerie, the spoiled 
Nn 2 
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child of th2 household; the darling of his sisters; their “frere 
charmant,” to the end of his days. The watchmaker’s family was a 
united and interesting one, agreeable and educated, with Je bon air 
and le bel esprit characteristic of the eighteenth century. The two 
younger sisters, Julie and Jeannette, became celebrated in Parisian 
society for their beauty, wit and accomplishments. For some unex- 
plained reason the father preferred to send his son to a private school 
(I’Ecole d’Alfort) rather than to the University, or to the Jesuits’ 
College. Intending to bring him up to his own profession, he recalled 
him at the age of thirteen to his home. But Pierre did not at first 
take very readily to the watchmaking business, or, as he preferred to 
call it, the art of measuring time. How indeed should he? This 
precocious young gentleman was then in love, and, sad to relate, the 
fair lady (some six or seven years his senior) who had made so deep 
an impression on his heart, cruelly laughed at the sighing of her 
youthful swain, graciously smiled on a lover of riper years and 
eventually married him. Poor Pierre momentarily meditated suicide. 
Speedily, however, though he changed his mind, he seemed likely to 
become misanthropic. For he writes at this time, in an effusive 
poetical epistle to his eldest sister (Madame Guibert, who had 
married an architect, and was then residing at Madrid): 


“ Souvent il me prend envie 
D’aller au bout de Vunivers, 
Eloigné des hommes pervers, 
Passer le reste de ma vie.” 


In this disconsolate lover of thirteen years, we have the prototype of 
the page Cherubino of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro.’ The idea of living 
henceforth the life of a hermit was necessarily as quickly discarded as 
that of committing suicide, and Pierre-Augustin wisely determined, 
“‘eonsidering the wrongs he had suffered,” to beware of falling in 
love again. But he was a very unsteady apprentice for the next 
three or four years. His passion for music; the wonderful facility 
with which he had acquired a knowledge of the harp and the 


_ clavecin, and performed on any instrument that came in his way; 


together with his personal advantages, and the buoyant spirits which 
from youth to age unfailingly bore him up through all the changes 
and chances he was fated to undergo in life, made him much sought 
after, even in these early days, in convivial circles whose dissipations 
Caron pere entirely disapproved. Pierre was now seventeen. To 
save him from the evil influence of the depraved society he had 
fallen into, his father, persuaded of his son’s really excellent disposi- 
tion, determined on adopting what seemed to him the harshest 
measure he could devise. He forbade him his house—providing a 
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home for him with a relative. But what weeping, and wailing, and 
lamentation, resulied from this step—his mother on her knees 
imploring forgiveness for her graceless son; his sisters with peti- 
tions, written and verbal, praying for the recall of their much-loved 
scapegrace; friends and relations interceding for him, and the 
repentant culprit himself, overwhelmed by so severe a blow, confessing 
his errors, promising amendment, and humbly asking for his father’s 
pardon and leave to return to his home. And the father himself is 
only too happy to pardon; though, before doing so, he forwards to 
Pierre, for perusal and signature, a series of conditions, minutely 
expressed ; at the same time informing him that, only on his promise 
strictly to observe them, will he consent to his return to the paternal 
roof. Some of these conditions were hard and grievous to him, no 
doubt, in their rigidness. But Pierre hesitated not. Willingly he 
subscribed to them, promised obedience, and expressed much gratitude 
for his father’s leniency towardshim. Mother and sisters welcomed back 
the frere charmant with enthusiasm ; and the father, if less demon- 
strative, was no less delighted to have reclaimed his “ Grandison ” as, 
in after years, both father and sisters were accustomed to write and 
speak of him—for they seem to have been well acquainted with both 
English and French literature, and to have discerned in the character 
and person of Pierre-Augustin many points of resemblance to those of 
the famous Sir Charles. 

Henceforth young Caron is a model pupil: attentive to his father’s 
instructions, and making it a point of honour to observe to the letter 
the rules and conditions he had signed. So rapid was his progress 
in the watchmaker’s art, that before he was twenty he had invented 
an improved escapement. Elated, he says, by his discovery, he had 
the folly to explain it, in confidence, to M. Lepaute, a watchmaker 
then in much repute. He immediately applied the ingenious in- 
vention to his own watches, sent an explanation of it to the king, 
and advertised it in the Mercure as his own. But Lepaute either 
presumed too much on his reputation, or knew not the character of 
his youthful rival. A letter from young Caron claiming the new 
escapement as his, soon after appearing in the Mercure, Lepaute 
replied in so contemptuous a tone that Caron appealed to the 
Académie des Sciences. The affair having created some stir, the 
Académie, at the king’s request, named two competent persons to 
inquire into the matter. After a delay of several months young 
Caron was declared the inventor, Lepaute merely the imitator—a 
certificate from the Académie being also handed to the former, to the 
effect that his new escapement for watches was the most perfect 
hitherto introduced. This affair gained him some credit with the 
public and brought him also into notice at Court. The king desired 
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to see this promising youth, and the gracious manner in which the 
“parfait gentilhomme” received him, and the great interest he 
appeared to take in his explanation of the difference between the 
old and new escapements, charmed the young watchmaker. His 
majesty commissioned him to make him a watch on the new principle, 
and permitted him to sign himself * horloger du roi.” This carried 
with it the privilege of Jes entrées to the Chateau de Versailles. The 
elder Caron, naturally, was proud of his éleve, and he at this period 
seems to have been as much devoted to watchmaking as his father— 
who looked forward to seeing him at the head of his profession— 
could possibly desire. In writing shortly after to a scientific friend 
in London, Pierre says: “I have just had the honour of presenting 
Madame de Pompadour with a watch set in a ring. It is but the 
third of an inch in diameter, and the thickness of the works between 
the cases but one-twelfth of an inch. It is the smallest watch that 
has yet been made; it goes thirty hours, and is an excellent time- 
keeper.” It was probably also the first keyless watch, for a key 
being inconvenient for so small an object, Caron had invented a 
method of winding it by means of a small spring round the outer 
circle of the dial plate. This tiny chef-d’ceuvre, and a curious small 
dial made for Madame Victoire, were the admiration of the Court. 
Their minute and perfect mechanism, examined through a magni- 
fying glass, greatly interesting the king and Madame de Pompadour, 
orders for watches on the new principle were so numerous, that 
Caron pere et fils were nearly ruined by the Court patronage so 
lavishly bestowed upon them; for unfortunately few of the grands 
seigneurs and grandes dames remembered to pay for their watches. 
When young Caron first appeared at Versailles as horloger du 
roi, he caused quite a sensation, we are told, among the ladies: “ Les 
femmes,” says his friend, Gudin de la Brenellerie, “furent frappées 
de sa haute stature ; taille svelte; teint vif et animé; regard assuré, 
et lair dominant.” Amongsi others of this decorous Court, a certain 
Madame Francquet, the wife of a Contréleur Clere d’Office, had 
observed him, it appears, with very great interest. His good looks 
and his bel air so captivated her that in order to make his acquaint- 
ance she went to his house in Paris with the excuse of consulting 
him respecting a watch that kept time rather capriciously. While 
explaining its irregularities, the blushes of the lady and her con- 
fusion of manner betrayed her weakness to the handsome young 
watchmaker. He begged permission to return the watch himself 
at his next visit to Versailles. The result was a friendly intimacy 
with Madame Francquet and her husband. The latter was a man 
far advanced in years and very infirm. Shortly after making the 
acquaintance of young Caron he proposed to cede in his favour the 
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“charge” he held in the royal household. It was one of those 
innumerable offices created when royalty was at its wit’s end for 
money, and, unable to devise a new tax to add to the people’s burden, 
addressed itself to the vanity of those of its subjects who chose to 
purchase these, so-called, posts of honour. According to the sum 
paid for them they varied in degree in the privileges conferred— 
ranging upwards from the mere entrée to the palace, as nominally 
of the king’s household, to that of a patent of nobility. M. Franc- 
quet’s “charge,” or office, was neither a very elevated one nor ab- 
solutely a sinecure. He was one of sixteen clercs doffice, of whom 
four alternately during three months in the year placed the dishes 
on the king’s table, after walking, en grande tenue, before the 
persons who carried them from the royal kitchen. The appointments 
were small, but the office gave a footing at Court, which Caron 
seems to have been anxious to obtain. As he was unable to purchase 
the “charge,” M. Francquet, in lieu of the sum required, proposed 
to retain during his life a portion of the salary, its payment to be 
guaranteed by the elder Caron. Pierre-Augustin was, therefore, 
installed Contréleur Clere d’Office, with the king’s full approbation, 
which was necessary when these offices passed from one to another, 
unless by inheritance. Two months afterwards M. Francquet died, 
and before the expiration of the year his widow, who possessed some 
property, married the new clere d’office. 

It was then he assumed the name of Beaumarchais, deriving it 
from a small estate of his wife’s. Ten months after his marriage 
his wife died of typhoid fever, and calumny then began to whisper the 
word poison. But it was an accusation then so frequently whispered 
that it was but lightly regarded. Beaumarchais was also in a 
pecuniary sense a loser by his wife’s death. He had neglected to 
register his marriage within the prescribed time; thus property that 
otherwise would have been his was lost to him. He had given up 
watchmaking and devoted himself to music, and to improving the 
mechanism of the harp and the clavecin. Louis XY. on being told 
of his skill as a harpist, was as anxious to hear his performance as 
he had before been to examine the works of his watches. An 
evening was appointed for the purpose, and a brilliant company 
assembled ; for Patrini’s pedal harp, which Beaumarchais had improved, 
was then a novelty, destined to supersede the viola or guitar, so 
long in favour. No seat had been placed for the harpist. The 
young giant was to manage his harp as best he could, for of course 
he must not sit in the presence of so august an assembly. His 
evident embarrassment was not displeasing to many grandees who 
were present; but what was their dismay and vexation when the 
king, perceiving his dilemma, jumped up and pushed his own chair 
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towards him ; insisting, when Beaumarchais would have made some 
excuse, on his taking it. It was thus that Mesdames became aware 
of his musical abilities, and from that time sought his aid, both as 
instructor and director; Beaumarchais’ wonderful command of his 
favourite instrument attracting the king, whose ennui was often 
dispelled by his performance. 

Such for nearly three years had been the singular and difficult 
position of young Caron, no longer horloger du roi, of the Rue St. 
Denis, but Le Sieur Caron de Beaumarchais, transported from his 
workroom to the Court of Versailles, to become the organiser and 
chief virtuoso of the private chamber concerts of Mesdames de 
France. He was greatly in favour, too, with the severely pious 
Dauphin, who said he was “ the only man about the Court with whom 
he conversed that he found truthful.” But around him was a host of 
secret and inveterate enemies, ever on the watch to defame him and 
to ruin him in the opinion of his royal patrons. The stinging wit of 
his replies, and his reputed skill as a swordsman, had warded off 
many insulting propos and threatened hostile encounters. But 
Beaumarchais was beginning to be weary of this; to feel also the 
inconvenience of living at Court on the small emoluments of his 
office, while ambition began to be importunate for higher honours 
than placing dainty dishes before the king. It was at this juncture 
that Paris-Duvernay made his overtures to him, and having obtained 
from him the service he required, began liberally to mete out the 
promised reward. His first act was to give him an interest to the 
extent of about £25,000 sterling in one of his numerous speculations ; 
paying him ten per cent. on that supposed invested capital. Finding 
that he had a very apt pupil, he initiated him—as Beaumarchais 
himself tells us—into the secrets of his financial operations generally. 
He informed him of several promising schemes then afloat, and 
counselled him to engage in them—advancing money to enable him 
to do so. Under the immediate direction, in short, of this able financier 
Beaumarchais began to devote himself to acquiring a fortune, imbi- 
bing, at the same time, that ardent love of speculative enterprise 
which he retained to the end of his life, and which, united to a love 
no less ardent for intellectual pursuits, and for the beautiful in nature 
and art, imparted to his character and acts those touches of origi- 
nality and romance that always so eminently distinguished them. 

Beaumarchais’ speculations were so speedily remunerative that he 
prays his father in January 1761—as the most welcome étrennes he can 
offer him—to give him his assurance that he will retire from business 
and remove from his house all indications of his trade. The watch- 
making is a bar to his advancement. He is about to purchase a 
brevet de secrétaire du rot. This will ennoble him, and put him in 
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the way of a more speedy acquirement of wealth. “If an imbecile 
prejudice,” he says, “cannot be changed it must be submitted to.” 
Caron consents, and the son provides liberally for his father and 
sisters—their mother was dead. Paris-Duvernay, who had become 
much attached to his pupil and protégé, was anxious that he should 
avail himself of an opportunity that offered of purchasing a very 
lucrative “ charge” vacant by the death of one of the grands-maitres of 
the rivers and forests of France. The grandes-maitrices were divided 
into eighteen departments comprising the whole of the kingdom. The 
price of this “ charge” was £20,000. Duvernay immediately deposited 
this sum in the hands of a notary to await the king’s approval of the 
candidate, which the Contréleur Général had promised to Mesdames 
de France. Beaumarchais was to repay the £20,000 by means of 
certain operations on the provisioning of the army. Very mysterious 
operations they were under the old régime. In the preceding war, 
the same amiable financier had put Voltaire (who always extolled 
Duvernay’s genius) in the way of enriching himself by similar means. 
However, Beaumarchais was not destined to become the eighteenth 
grand-maitre of the rivers and forests. M. de Loménie is of opinion 
that the whole current of his life would have been changed had he 
succeeded, and, while yet so young a man, been suddenly elevated to 
a position of so much official importance as well as great wealth. 
But his enemies caballed in secret against him, and the grands-maitres 
would not have this ex-watchmaker amongst them. They petitioned 
the Contrdleur Général collectively, and threatened to resign in a 
body if such an indignity were thrust upon them. Yet they had 
either been wigmakers, button-makers, wool-carders, &c., themselves, 
or were the sons of that trading bourgeois class, whose pursuits were 
far inferior to the art of watchmaking. For these grands seigneurs 
of the rivers and forests had bought their savonnettes a vilain—as 
such patents of nobility were then contemptuously called—some 
few years earlier than the ambitious young gentleman whose savon- 
nette had not been long enough in use to wash away the stain of his 
plebeian birth. In vain Mesdames presented a petition to the king 
on their protégé’s behalf, and reproached the Contréleur Général with 
his breach of faith. In vain the queen’s écuyer interfered, or Paris- 
Duvernay declared that his young friend deserved the respect and 
esteem of all honest men, and merited what he sought, not as a favour, 
but for his abilities and excellent qualities alone. The seventeen 
grands-muitres, aided by envy and calumny, prevailed ; and that the 
king might not be either tempted or annoyed into giving or refusing 
his consent, the Contréleur Général considerately abstained from bring- 
ing the question before him. 

Some few months afterwards, Beaumarchais purchased a “charge” 
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far more aristocratic though less lucrative—that of Lt Général des 
Chasses et de la Varenne du Louvre. Its functions were in some sort 
judicial—a weekly court being held at which he presided, in a long 
robe, to pass sentence on delinquents found poaching on his majesty’s 
hunting-grounds, or ensnaring rabbits in the warrens of the Louvre. 
Le Duc de la Valliere, who presented him to the king for nomination, 
was the Capitaine Général des Chasses. The lieutenants under Beau- 
marchais were the Counts de Rochechouart and de Marcouville. He 
now bought a handsome house for his father and sisters in the Rue 
de Condé. There resided with them at that time a young lady 
distantly related to them, a creole of the island of Martinique. In 
the family correspondence she is simply mentioned as Pauline. M. de 
Loménie speaks of her as Mademoiselle Pauline Le B., and, afterwards, 
as Madame de §. To this young lady Beaumarchais was engaged, 
some affair concerning the settlement of her property in St. 
Dominique alone delaying their marriage. Unexpectedly, however, 
he is informed that a slur has been cast on the reputation of his 
second sister, Marie Louise Caron, residing with Madame Guibert 
at Madrid, and who for some time had been engaged to a young 
Spaniard, Joseph Clavijo. They were to be married on his being 
named to a promised government appointment. The appointment 
obtained, and the banns published, Clavijo suddenly changed his 
mind. He no longer cared to fulfil his engagement, he said, and had 
no other excuse to offer than that he was now disinclined to marry. 
The lady, in great distress, wrote to her brother, who immediately 
set out for Madrid to call this renegade suitor to account; not, as 
he said, to compel him to marry, but to demand of him a declaration, 
signed and sealed, that should free his sister’s character from the 
imputation his falseness or fickleness cast upon it. No sooner, 
however, is Beaumarchais’ arrival made known to Clavijo, than he 
seeks to propitiate him by expressing deep regret for his conduct, 
and an earnest desire for a reconciliation. Mademoiselle Caron being 
inclined to forget her wrongs and forgive her false swain, her brother 
offers no objection, and the engagement is renewed. But Clavijo, as 
it soon appeared, was merely endeavouring to gain time for obtaining 
an order from the government for the expulsion of Beaumarchais 
from Madrid as a dangerous character; while, in the meantime, he 
set about a report that he had been entrapped into this new promise 
of marriage—intimidated, pistol at his throat, as it were. Beau- 
marchais’ indignation was unbounded. Immediately he laid a 
statement of the affair before the king, which resulted in the 
dismissal of Clavijo from his post of keeper of the archives of the 
State, and an order to appear no more at Court. “He is altogether 
crushed,” writes Beaumarchais to his father, “and had better hide 
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himself under a monk’s cowl or leave the country. Yet I feel some 
pity for the poor devil.”* 

Beaumarchais remained upwards of a year in the Spanish capital, 
occupied all day, as he said, in endeavouring to carry out several 
speculations suggested by Paris-Duvernay, who had given him au- 
thority to draw upon him for very large sums in furtherance of these 
schemes. But the Spanish government was less enterprising than 
Duvernay and his éleve, and although apparently inclined to favour 
their projects for the colonisation of the Sierra Morena—for extending 
Spanish commerce, improving agriculture, &c.—their deliberations on 
the subject led to no satisfactory result. In society Beaumarchais 
was more successful. He seems to have led a very gay life; fre- 
quenting the social circles of the ambassadors and Spanish nobility. 
“Je me délasse des affaires,” he wrote, “avec les belles-lettres, 
la belle musique, et, quelquefois, les belles dames.” His gaiety and 
his many accomplishments everywhere procured him a welcome, 
and generally he was much sought after. Although he left Spain 
without being commissioned by the government to furnish supplies 
to their army, as he had proposed and desired, he brought thence 
the first notions of the Figaro, Almaviva, and Rosina of the cele- 
brated plays that were eventually to make his name as a dramatist 
famous. 

Beaumarchais returned to Paris with some idea of disposing of ais 
“charges” and settling with Pauline at St. Dominique. But a 
disappointment awaited him. Pauline during his absence had given 
her heart to another. His letters from Spain were not those of an 
ardent lover. They were like himself, brimful of gaiety, good 
humour and kind feeling. But they did not satisfy Pauline, or she 
was glad perhaps to find an excuse for having transferred her 
affections to the Chevalier de S.—who, to make the breach of faith 
more trying to Beaumarchais, was, when he left for Spain, the accepted 
and apparently devoted lover of his sister Julie. The faithless pair 
soon after married, and Julie, who much resembled her brother in 
character and disposition, did not break her heart, but rather con- 
gratulated herself on her escape from an union with one who, as 
Beaumarchais said, was unworthy of her. Both brother and sister 
probably experienced some temporary annoyance, but the laceration of 
feeling must have been very slight. 


* Clavijo, notwithstanding the stigma long attached to his name, became 
afterwards distinguished at Madrid as a writer. He translated Buffon 
into Spanish, was sub-director of the cabinet of natural history, and editor 
of the ‘ Mercuria Histérica.’ But he had the mortification of furnishing 
Goethe with the subject of his drama of ‘ Clavijo,’ in which Beaumarchais 
and his sister, also by name, were originally introduced, though, at the 
reauest of the former, other names were afterwards substituted. 
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The drame bourgeois, in prose, under the name of domestic tragedy 
and serious comedy, had lately been introduced on the French stage 
by La Chaussée and Diderot. The latter had given ‘ Le Fils naturel’ 
and ‘Le Pere de Famille,’ pronounced by French critics as “the 
heaviest pieces that perhaps ever were written, or represented on any 
stage.” Beaumarchais was the professed disciple of Diderot in his. 
idea that prose was more natural than verse, therefore more suitable 
for dialogue. But Diderot, though he could see so clearly the defects of 
the great dramatic writers of the seventeenth century, failed to perceive 
how much greater were his own, in the domestic dramas constructed 
by himself according to his rules of art. His plays were written in 
prose, but his characters did not converse; each in some long dreary 
dissertation delivered the opinions of Diderot on equality of condition, 
on celibacy, on virtue, on love, and so forth. Beaumarchais’ début 
as a dramatist was in this genre sérieux—a prose play in five acts, 
‘Eugénie’—in which he succeeded better than his master; his 
dialogue being more sparkling and the situations more effective. It 
was played for several successive nights, and as a coup d’essai was 
promising. He was then wholly unknown as a writer, being 
regarded as a man of business who had been fortunate in making 
money, and as a man of pleasure who by audacity had pushed his 
way to a certain extent at Court. The critics, therefore, did not 
spare him. The severe Fréron, however, discerned some merit in his 
play ; but the littérateurs generally were almost as little inclined as 
were the courtiers to receive him as one of themselves. Beaumarchais 
was now thirty-five. A few months after the production of his play 
he married his second wife. This lady—who was the widow of 
M. L’Evéque, Garde Général des menus plaisirs du Roi—was young and 
beautiful, and possessed a life interest in a very large fortune. About 
the same time also, he and Paris-Duvernay entered into a sort of 
partnership in the purchase of the greater part of the forest of Chinon, 
near Tours. It was thickly planted with oak and other valuable 
forest trees, and for many years he derived from it a very large 
revenue. The magnitude of his operations in the felling of timber 
for shipbuilding purposes, in the construction of sluices on the river 
Indre, which passed through his property, in the making of roads for 
the speedier transport of timber to the ports of France, and in other 
measures for facilitating and extending the vast commerce he had 
engaged in, is detailed in a series of letters to his wife. The account 
he gives her of the life he leads in the forest when absent from her, 
is interesting. 


“<*Tn that retreat,’ he says, ‘inaccessible to vanity, he sees only his 
peasantry and workpeople, simple, honest, happy folk without manners, who 
sing as they work.’ He would regret that she was not with him to gaze 
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on the beauty of the densely wooded landscape surrounding the farm-house, 
that serves him for both dwelling and bureau, if he dared wish her in a place 
where al! the comforts she is accustomed to at Pantin (his chateau near 


Paris) are wanting.” 

In this retreat he wrote a second serious drama, ‘ Les deux Amis,’ 
which found more favour in the provinces than in Paris, such interest 
as there was in it turning on a mercantile failure. It was a dreary 
story. The satirist Palissot wrote contemptuously of the author and 
his play, 

“ Beaumarchais, trop obscure pour étre intéressant, 
De son dieu Diderot est le singe impuissant.” 


—so little was the great power of comic delineation, with which he 
was endowed, then apparent in his plays or believed to be latent in 
him. He was himself, perhaps, scarcely aware of it. The failure of 
his play was, in a pecuniary sense, of no moment to him whatever. 
He was now wealthy. His father, two sisters, and nieces were main- 
tained by him in affluence. Like Helvetius, he was fond of bestowing 
pensions and helping the needy. Grands seigneurs often borrowed of 
him and sometimes forgot to repay the loan. Yet Beaumarchais, with 
his elegant wife, his fine houses and equipages, and musical entertain- 
ments excited envy and hatred so intense, that it is difficult to com- 
prehend it merely on the ground of his having been a watchmaker. 
Obstacles to success in all his undertakings met him at every turn. 
Calumny assailed him on all sides. Even his guiety and good- 
humour, his forbearance towards those who sought to injure him, 
his social qualities and personal advantages, seem to have been offences 
his enemies could not pardon. Hitherto, he had defied his traducers, 
or vanquished them without difficulty, and had gone on in his career 
prosperous and rejoicing. But troubles more serious were at hand. 
In July 1770 his patron and friend, Paris-Duvernay, died in his 
eighty-eighth year, leaving the whole of his large fortune to a great- 
nephew, the Comte de Lablache. This nephew had always been 
jealous of Duvernay’s great partiality for Beaumarchais, and had 
frequently said: “I hate that man with hate more intense than the 
love of a vassionate lover for his mistress.” Conscious that his end 
was near at hand, and of the unfriendly feeling of his heir towards 
his protégé, Duvernay, in the preceding April, had withdrawn from 
his part-proprietorship of the forest of Chinon, and had so far arranged 
all other transactions with Beaumarchais that—as appeared from a 
statement of accounts signed by both parties—nothing remained un- 
settled at the time of his death but the payment of a balance of 
fifteen thousand francs due to the former. But when the account 
was presented, Monsieur le Comte disputed the genuineness of his 
uncle’s signature; appealed to the tribunal known then as [Les 
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Requétes de l’Hotel, to have the document rescinded as wholly fabri- 
cated by Beaumarchais, who, instead of being a creditor, was, he said, 
in fact, a debtor to the estate to the amount of one hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand francs. The tribunal took two years to con- 
sider whether Beaumarchais had or had not forged the document in 
question. Judgment in his favour was then given, and his adversary 
condemned to pay not only the fifteen thousand francs due to him, 
but twelve thousand francs damages for calumny, and the whole of 
the expense of the proceedings. Against this sentence Lablache 
appealed to the Grand’Chambre of the new “ parlement Maupeou.” 
During these proceedings his wife unfortunately died in childbirth. 
A little son of about fifteen months old was still left to him. But, 
strange fatality, the child also died within two years after his mother’s 
death. Calumny again lifted up her voice, and asserted that a second 
wife was poisoned. Beaumarchais thought it necessary to clear him- 
self from this accusation, now doubly injurious to him, by calling upon 
the physicians, who had attended his wives in their illness, publicly 
to state what had actually been the causes of death; while, at the 
same time, he proved that he had lived with both on terms of affec- 
tion, and that in each instance, so far from having derived any pe- 
cuniary advantage, as insinuated, from his wife’s death, he had really 
lost by it considerable property. 

While his cause, referred to the Grand’Chambre, was dragging 
slowly on, Beaumarchais sought distraction from his troubles in 
writing a new play. Abandoning the “ comédie sérieuse” of Diderot, 
he essayed opéra comique in the style of Sédaine’s pieces. Having 
also composed the music, he named his production ‘Le Barbier de 
Séville.’ It happened, however, that Clairval, to whom the rdle of 
Figaro would have been assigned, had been apprenticed to a barber 
before his fine voice and musical talent were developed. He was now 
first singer of the Opéra Comique, and his aversion to any part that 
awakened a reminiscence either in himself or others of the trade for 
which his friends had destined him ten years.before, was invincible. 
The ‘ Barber of Seville’ being therefore rejected by the barber of 
Paris, Beaumarchais transformed his opera into a “comédie gate,” in 
prose, and presented it to the Théatre Frangais. 

An evening had been appointed for the reading of the play at the 
hdtel of the Prince de Conti, a very zealous partisan and friend of 
Beaumarchais. Prévyille and the chief actors and actresses of the 
Frangais, besides numerous friends of the author, were to be present. 
But on the morning of that day Beaumarchais was violently assaulted 
in his own house by the Duc de Chaulnes, who, in a paroxysm of 
jealous fury, vowed—to use his own words—that he would “ tear out 
his eyes with his hands, and his heart with his teeth, and drink the 
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blood, for which he was athirst.” And he did his best to accomplish 
this vow. He did not quite succeed; but he tore at his face till it 
ran down with blood, and snatching at his hair pulled out a handful. 
He tore his clothes nearly off him, and although Beaumarchais dealt 
some heavy blows at his adversary, and both were powerful men, the 
noble duke had the advantage of being armed with a sword, which 
he brandished about, and slashed and cut at the servants who strove 
to restrain him and protect their master. Eight men scarcely could 
hold the duke, so farious was his rage. Disarm him they dared not. 
They dreaded the probable consequences to themselves, in those good 
old times of the ancien régime, should they dare to deprive “wun 
due et pair” of his sword, even though he should be striving \to 
commit murder with it. But at last the screams of the women from 
the windows brought a crowd round the house, and soon after the 
commissaire de police made his appearance. Beaumarchais is removed 
to have his wounds dressed, and his tattered clothing changed, and 
the duke maddened by the thought that his rival has escaped with 
his life, casts his sword on the floor—the blade has been broken in 
the fray—and begins to lacerate his own face till it streams with 
blood, and to tear out handfuls of his hair. Pursued, or pursuing 
from room to room, he found himself at last in the salle a manger. 
Seeing the table spread and soup already served, the noble duke ended 
his day’s exploits by sitting down, alone of course, to Beaumarchais’ 
dinner, eating, we are told, two plates of soup, and ordering cutlets, 
which were served to him. He afterwards summoned a laquais' of 
the house to rearrange his much damaged hair and bag wig, and was 
then prevailed on by the commissaire de police to take his departure, 
his carriage having been waiting throughout these proceedings at 
Beaumarchais’ door. 

The Duc de Chaulnes had been for some time on intimate terms 
with Beaumarchais. He had introduced him to his mistress, Made- 
moiselle Ménard, formerly an actress, and to whom he was supposed 
to be devotedly attached. But his frequent ill-treatment of her, 
owing to the extreme violence of his character and his jealousy, had 
led her to seek refuge in a convent, where alone she would be free 
from his pursuit. The Duke fancied that Beaumarchais had advised 
this step ; that he had, in fact, supplanted him in the lady’s good 
graces. Acting on this supposition, and giving way to the wildest 
rage, the scene above described took place—‘ La plus étrange\ et 
dégoitante aventure qui puisse arriver 4 un homme raisonnable,” as 
Beaumarchais truly described it. The Duc de Chaulnes, after a 
short sojourn at Vincennes, found it convenient to travel for two or 
three years. Beaumarchais was ordered to remain in his own house, 
as under arrest, until the matter was examined into by the Tribunal 
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des Maréchaux. In a few days he was exonerated from all blame, 
and informed that he was free. But some formality having been 
omitted that ruffled the dignity of the execrable Duc de la Vrilliére, he 
ordered the re-arrest of Beaumarchais, and sent him to Fort l’Evéque, 
where, like the famous Lord Peterborough when confined in the Tower 
—Beaumarchais much resembling that hero in his adventurous spirit 
and restless energy—he beat against the bars of his prison house, with 
the despairing persistency of a caged falcon, for two months and 
a half. His cause, then pending before the parliament, was much 
prejudiced by this unjust detention. But it was not until his health 
began to fail, and it seemed that he would sink bodily and mentally 
under such unmerited persecution, that the untiring efforts of his 
devoted sister Julie, of his aged and sorrowing father, the appeals of 
sympathetic friends and the friendly endeavours of M. de Sartines 
(Lieutenant de Police), to serve him, could prevail on La Vrilliére to 
order the release of his prisoner, aguinst whom he had no greater 
offence to allege than that he perceived in him une présomption 
énsupportable. 

Judgment was about to be given in Lablache’s appeal to the 
Grand’Chambre. It was then customary for persons engaged in civil 
suits, both plaintiff and defendant, to visit the judges who were to 
pronounce sentence, with the view (though of course it led to bribery) 
of an impartial judgment being arrived at by their being fully 
informed of any circumstances telling in favour of either party. 
Beaumarchais, shut up in prison, was placed at a great disadvantage 
in this respect ; and now, on the eve of the decision, he could obtain no 
interview with the counsellor Goezman, on whose representation of the 
ease, as the appointed “ rapporteur,’ the sentence of the Grand’ 
Chambre would mainly depend. “The counsellor was engaged ” was 
the only reply to his urgent applications. He was, however, mysteri- 
ously informed by Lejay, a bookseller, that a present of 200 louis 
to Madame Goezman would open the counsellor’s doors to him. 
Immediately 100 louis, and a watch, set with diamonds, of equal or 
greater value, were forwarded to her and accepted, but with a request 
for a further sum of 15 louis for the judge’s secretary. This also 
was sent, Beaumarchais stipulating for the return of the whole should 
sentence be given against him. The next morning he found the 
counsellor disengaged, and informed him fully of the transactions 
he had had with Duvernay. The following day the Grand’Chambre 
reversed the sentence of the inferior tribunal ; declared Beaumarchais 
the forger of Paris-Duvernay’s signature to a series of engagements 
that had never taken place ; condemned him to pay the sum demanded 
by Lablache, with five years’ interest upon it, and to defray the costs 
of the appeal, amounting to near 50,000 écis. In the eagerness of 
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malignant joy and gratified hate, Lablache immediately laid hands 
on his victim’s property, believing that he had crushed him for ever. 
But victory was not yet won. Endowed with a less elastic nature 
Beaumarchais would scarcely at this terrible crisis in his life have 
so speedily emerged from the abject condition into which unmerited 
misfortune and the basest calumny had plunged him. He felt, he 
says, “a sort of pity for himself, mingled with shame.” Without 
being able to fix upon him any single disreputable act, his enemy had 
so blackened his character by base insinuations that he was held in 
horror by all Paris, as a forger and a poisoner, and believed to be 
capable of the vilest deeds. Chafing under the ignominy of his 
position, and the straits to which he and his family were reduced by 
a disgraceful sentence, obtained as he was convinced by bribery, 
Beaumarchais—as a first means towards annulling it—resolved, con- 
trary to the urgent entreaties of friends, who saw in so hazardous a 
step only troubles deeper still, and ruin even yet more complete, to 
charge Goezman with venality. 

Probably no cause célebre ever created so great a sensation, not 
only throughout France, but throughout Europe, or caused so much 
amusement as well as excitement, as the “proces Goezman.” It 
arose out of the detention by Madame Goezman of the 15 louis 
she had asked as a present to her husband’s clerk. The watch and 
; the 100 louis she returned; but Beaumarchais having afterwards 
given 10 louis to the clerk himself, and ascertained that he had not 
received the fifteen or any part of them, was irritated at the paltri- 
ness of the act, and wrote to Madame Goezman requesting their 
return as arranged. Madame Goezman, in great alarm at so un- 
expected a demand, and fearing the consequences of her solicitation 
of presents becoming known, was so ill-advised as to declare not only 
that she had never received presents, but to reproach Beaumarchais 
with having offered them to induce her to influence her husband to 
favour his case; a proposal she naturally had rejected, she said, with 
the utmost indignation. The counsellor, as much alarmed as his 
wife, earnestly implored M. de Sartines to obtain him a lettre de 
cachet, to remove Beaumarchais out of the way to some distant 
fortress. But the affair had been talked of in the salons, and the 
government was, therefore, unwilling to risk compliance with 
Goezman’s request. Forestalling the legal measures Beaumarchais 
was about to take, Goezman denounced him to the parliament, and, 
in impassioned language, implored the vengeance of his colleagues 
on the miscreant who had dared to calumniate a judge’s wife. It was 
not to be supposed that the august assembly of the Grand’Chambre 
would imperil its own dignity by deciding against one of themselves. 


Being a criminal proces, the culprit should be tried and sentence 
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passed, according to the laudable custom of the time, with closed 
doors. No advocate dared venture to plead his cause against so 
redoubtable an opponent as Goezman. And it was to plead for 
almost more than life, for the Grand’Chambre had the power of 
inflicting any punishment short of death—“ Omnia citra mortem,” 
which might be even worse than death. But Beaumarchais’ valiant 
spirit rises to the occasion. He will plead his own cause. And he 
will not be strangled in the dark; but, trampling on the iniquitous 
regulations for the secret discussion of criminal proces, he will plead 
openly, and in print will give the people a glimpse of what passes 
behind closed doors. “As un Citoyen frangais!” he exclaimed, 
and he was the first to proclaim himself such, and to glory in the 
appellation, “I appeal to public opinion, and submit my cause to the 
judgment of my concitoyens—the nation should judge its judges” 
—a maxim proclaimed and adopted at the Revolution. 

The result of Beaumarchais’ first published memorial fully justified 
his confidence in an appeal to public opinion; his vivid and forcible 
exposé of the question at issue, and refutation of the charges brought 
against him, rousing and riveting attention by the piquancy with 
which he narrated what otherwise might have seemed but common- 
place details. His successful début in his new character of a pleader, 
induced his opponents and their witnesses similarly to infringe the 
rules of the court. But the savage rage with which insult was 
heaped on him served only to give increased effect to the wonder- 
ful mélange of ironical politeness, ingenious argument, and lively 
sarcasm of his replies. Sometimes refuting his foes; sometimes 
irritating, embarrassing, complimenting them, and apparently amus- 
ing himself while confounding them—France and all Europe rang 
with applause and peals of laughter. The courage, energy, and 
genius he displayed in his defence excited the utmost admiration 
and enthusiasm, and the result of the contest was looked forward 
to with ever-increasing interest. “ Demosthenes!” exclaimed one ; 
“Cicero!” cried another; and, after some eloquently comic but 
happy hit, “A second Moliére!” Louis XV. had never been so 
effectually awakened from his fits of ennui by the surprises of Madame 
de Pompadour as by Beaumarchais’ memorials, read to him by 
Madame du Barry. The highly comic scenes, in which he relates 
the interrogatories and answers that passed between himself and 
Madame Goezman, were represented as scenes de thédtre, in the 
favourite’s apartments. 

But the proces Goezman was drawing towards its close: February 
26th, 1774, being the day fixed for judgment. All France was on 
the tiptoe of expectation. But in the interval the Théatre Frangais 
sought permission to perform the ‘ Barbier de Séville,’ thinking the 
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moment propitious for its production. It was announced for the 
12th of February. Every box was immediately taken for the first 
five representations, and five times the number could have been let. 
On the 10th appeared another of Beaumarchais’ memorials, more 
brilliant, more animated, more spirituel and keen in its irony than 
any preceding one. The enthusiasm it created throughout France 
alarmed both the Grand’Chambre and the Government. Forthwith 
an order was dispatched to the directors of the Frangais prohibiting 
the performance of the ‘ Barbier,’ assigning as a reason that it was 
full of allusions to the procs. Written two years before the procés 
had begun, this was impossible, and murmurs were general, but the 
play notwithstanding was withdrawn. 

On the 26th Beaumarchais, worn out with fatigue, was sleeping 
at his sister’s, Madame Lepine, while his friend Gudin was on the 
watch to learn the nature of the sentence. He had spent the 
previous night in arranging his affairs, having determined on suicide 
should he be sentenced to the pillory, as some supposed he would 
be, for his infraction of the rules of the Grand’Chambre. Gudin 
arrives. On Goezman, his wife sharing his disgrace, the sentence 
of “ blame” has been passed, being the deprivation of all civil rights, 
and dismissal from public employment. The culprit is ordered to 
fall on his knees while the president proclaims, “La cour te blame, 
et te déclare infaime.” The 15 louis are to be restored by 
Madame Goezman and distributed to the poor. Sentence of blame 
is also pronounced-pn Beaumarchais ; the memorials published on both 
sides are to be burnt by the public executioner. But the Grand’ 
Chambre dared not carry out its sentence against Beaumarchais, in 
the face of his immense popularity. The people hailed him as the 
“champion of liberty”—‘“le grand citoyen.” The magistrates who 
composed the unpopular assembly, known as “ Le parlement Mau- 
peou,” were glad to slink away from the council chamber by side 
doors and dark passages, to escape the taunts of the crowd that 
prophesied their downfall, in one of those yeux de mots so frequent 
with the French. ‘Louis Quinze,” they said, “had abolished the 
old parliament, quinze louis would abolish the new one.” And 
doubtless this famous procés did greatly contribute towards it. 

Some writers have seen in it the first decisive step towards the 
Revolution, in its exposure to the people of the iniquitous system 
of judicature that had so long oppressed the nation. It, at all events, 
once more opened to Beaumarchais the road to fortune and fame. 
All classes in Paris congratulated him, and left their names at his 
house on the day following the publication of the sentence of the 
Grand’Chambre. The Prince de Conti and Duc de Chartres gave 
him a brilliant féte in the evening. The ladies sent him flowers 
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and poetic billets-doux innumerable. So deep was the interest in 
him with which the reading of his memorials inspired the fair sex, 
that many belles dames eagerly sought his acquaintance. Among 
them was a lady, young and fair, accomplished and spirituelle, Made- 
moiselle Marie-Thérése de Willermawlaz, of a distinguished family, 
originally Swiss. The attraction, in this case, seems to have been 
mutual, and in the course of the year the lady became his third wife 
—Beaumarchais being then forty-two. From the writings of La 
Harpe, it would appear that Voltaire, in his retreat at Fernay, and 
at that time in his eightieth year, was greatly interested in the 
progress of the proces Goezman, and, while also much amused, even 
a little jealous of the talent displayed in Beaumarchais’ memorials, 
“Ah! quel homme!” he wrote. “He is endowed with every style 
of eloquence. He is by turns serious, gay, taunting, forcible. His 
naiveté is enchanting. He reasons justly; his witticisms are 
excellent, and there is abundance of esprit in his memorials. Yet 
surely more would be needed to produce ‘ Zaire’ or ‘ Mérope.’” 
Singularly enough, although it had been whispered to Louis XV. 
that “le Wilkes francais” was aiming at une célebrité séditieuse, 
and that he was himself also annoyed at the audacity with which 
Beaumarchais had set the law at defiance, yet the ability he had 
displayed in defending himself suggested him to the king as a fitting 
person to employ as secret agent in a delicate affair which at that 
moment sorely troubled him. Summoned privately to the royal 
presence, Louis promised him that the sentence of “bléme,” which 
hung over him, though not actually carried out, should be imme- 
diately cancelled, if, speedily and effectually, he could succeed in 
suppressing an infamous book, a libel on Madame du Barry, which 
a notorious libellist, Moronde, was then preparing and printing in 
England—as he had informed the lady herself. Beaumarchais con- 
sented, but declined to ascertain, as proposed by the Duc d’Aiguillon, 
also mentioned in the libel, who were Moronde’s accomplices in Paris. 
“JT will serve the king, if in my power,” he said; “but play the 
part of a spy and fill the dungeons of the Bastille with persons who 
may be entirely innocent of what this infamous libellist may accuse 
them, I will not.” The duke was displeased, but the king approved, 
and Beaumarchais set off forthwith for England, with a passport 
in the name of Ronac. He was so soon back again that the king 
was surprised. He had found out Moronde, insinuated himself into 
his confidence, and, as he could not get him arrested in England, 
had proposed certain arrangements to him, which he came to submit 
to the king. Louis’ assent being obtained, his agent recrosses the 
Channel. Four thousand copies of ‘La vie d’une Courtisane’ are 
consumed in a limekiln near London, and Beaumarchais accompanies 
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Moronde to Holland to accomplish the destruction of an edition 
printing at Amsterdam. Elated by his success he returns to France 
to receive, as he imagines, the thanks of the king, and the promised 
reward, when he learns on his way that Louis XV. had been attacked 
by small-pox, and in a few days after that he is dead. “ J’admire,” 
he exclaims, “la bizarrerie du sort qui me poursuit!” With his 
expenses and journeyings to and fro, he was 500 louis out of 
pocket, and it was scarcely to be expected that Louis XVI. would 
very readily pay for services rendered to Madame du Barry. Beau- 
marchais’ friend, M. de Sartines, had resigned the office of Lieutenant 
de Police, and was now Ministre de la Marine. Through him the 
zeal and promptitude with which the Moronde affair had been 
settled became known to M. de Maurepas. In less than a month after 
Louis XVI.’s accession to the throne libellous productions were largely 
circulated in France. The king was anxious to stop the publication 
of a pamphlet, which, in the guise of a political dissertation addressed 
to the Spanish Bourbons on their claims to the French throne in 
default of heirs to Louis XVI., was especially directed against Marie- 
Antoinette. Beaumarchais was suggested by Maurepas as the most 
likely person to carry out the king’s wishes. He appears to have 
been but little gratified with the office of secret agent now thrust 
upon him. But while the “b/dme” remained uncancelled he could 
not be openly employed. Letters-patent from the king shielded him, 
however, from arrest or other annoyance. 

In pursuit of a libellist Beaumarchais once more arrives in England, 
and soon after writes that he is considered a mere spy or police agent. 
His friend, Lord Rochford, whom he had known in Spain, and on 
whose aid he had reckoned, he is persuaded regards him in that 
light. He must haye—to produce only if needful—some authority 
for what he is doing, and in the king’s own hand. Maurepas, who 
had a great liking for Beaumarchais, counselled the king to send 
him the authority he required. When received he placed it in a flat, 
oblong gold box, as he informed the king himself, and attaching it 
to a gold chain wore the precious document, as a sort of talisman, 
on his breast under his dress. The publisher of the libel was an 
Italian Jew, who had been promised by the queen’s enemies a large 
sum to circulate it widely. Beaumarchais, having contrived to get 
into communication with him, and eloquently setting before him the 
risks he ran of detention and loss on one side, and of safety and 
certain gain on the other, at last persuaded him to accept £1400 
for the manuscript and the three thousand copies already printed— 
which, like the Du Barry libel, were consumed ina kiln. But the 
Jew had no sooner received his money than he mysteriously de- 
camped, having abstracted a printed copy of the libel, with the 
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intention of reprinting it at Nuremberg. Beaumarchais, “furious 
as an enraged lion,” sets off in pursuit, travels day and night, and 
with all the speed possible in those days of bad roads and no roads, 
and every obstacle to fast travelling. Not until he had reached the 
entrance to the forest of Neustadt did he overtake the delinquent 
Jew, jogging leisurely along on a pony, and with a small valise 
behind him. He hears the tramp of horses; the rumble of a chaise 
de poste, and turning his head recognises the traveller. Putting 
spurs to his pony, the Jew dashes into the wood. Beaumarchais, pistol 
in hand, leaps from his chaise, and pursues on foot. The intertwined 
branches of trees and the thick underwood soon bring the Jew to a 
standstill. His pursuer seizes him by the foot, drags him from 
his pony, turns out his pockets and his valise, where he finds the 
stolen copy of the libel. Securing that, he spares the Jew’s life, 
which he had vowed to take, but which he ransoms with a portion 
of the money that had been paid him. He is then allowed to go 
on his way, though not—it may be supposed—rejoicing. But the 
adventure is not ended. There were brigands in the forest. Some 
of them had witnessed the scene just described. Two of them 
appear to haye pursued the Jew, while the others, rushing upon 
Beaumarchais as he was preparing to return to his chaise, demanded 
his money or his life. He replies to the demand with his pistol ; a 
clumsy weapon no doubt—for the reply proved a mere flash in the pan. 
His assailants then make a desperate attack on him: one from behind 
strives to throw him, while the other, brandishing before him a 
large hunting-knife, aims a blow at his breast. The point of the 
knife encounters the gold case containing the king’s letter, glances 
upward, slightly grazes his breast and wounds his chin. He falls. 
By a desperate effort he rises again—he is a man of powerful frame 
—snatches the knife from the assassin, wounding his hand in the 
struggle. He manages to throw his adversary, and is about to 
sirangle him. Buta signal has been given, and others of the band 
appear on the scene. Poor Beaumarchais! A mauvais quart @heure 
seems inevitable. But hark! the sound of the postillion’s horn 
reverberates through the wood, and the trampling of horses’ feet: 
and the shouts of men’s voices warn the brigands to fly with all 
speed. The servants, wondering at the long absence of their master, 
have come to seek him. And they find him in a terrible plight, and 
in a terrible state of excitement. He is assisted into his carriage, 
and is soon again on his way to Nuremberg, which is but some 
two or three leagues distant. 

He alights at the sign of the “Coq Rouge.” His wounds are 
dressed ; and he is advised to rest awhile after his perilous encounter. 
But the printing-presses of Nuremberg must be searched; an order 
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for the extradition of the Jew must be obtained. Beaumarchais must 
therefore be en route early on the morrow. The pain of his wounds 
and the stiffness of his joints make the jolting of his travelling chaise 
unendurable; so he hires a small vessel at Regenberg, and reaches 
Vienna by way of the Danube. With bandaged wounds and travel- 
soiled dress, M. de Ronac—he is compelled to keep up his incognito 
—presents himself at the palace with a letter for the empress-queen. 
It is refused; but he persists, and finally the empress consents to 
see him at Shénbrunn. Their interview lasts three hours and a 
half, during which the gold box with the king’s letter is produced, 
and M. Caron de Beaumarchais, of whom the empress had heard, 
stands confessed before her. She begged him to return to Vienna, 
to be bled immediately and take plenty of rest. “ Both France 
and Austria were indebted to him,” she said, “for the zeal he had 
displayed in endeavouring to thwart the malicious intrigues of her 
daughter’s enemies.” The copy of the libel he was requested to 
leave with her. Beaumarchais, well satisfied, returns to hig inn, 
and is about so far to follow the empress’s advice as to seek rest after 
his fatigue, when tramp, tramp, with measured step along the 
corridor, and into his bedchamber march eight grenadiers, carrying 
their muskets, and headed by two officers with drawn swords. They 
are accompanied by one of the empress’s secretaries, who advises 
M. de Ronac quietly to submit to be put under arrest. He is then 
guarded & vue in his room. Knives, scissors, razors, even his shoe- 
buckles are taken from him. He is supposed to be both a madman 
and an impostor, “thus exemplifying,” as M. de Loménie remarks, 
“the wisdom of Talleyrand’s maxim, ‘surtout, point de zéle.’” 
Writing materials are at first denied. This is more than he can 
bear. “Bind me then hand and foot!” he exclaims, ‘‘and finish 
your work; for mad I shall actually become under this unaccount- 
able treatment.” To soothe him, he is supplied with pens, ink, 
and paper, and assured that his letters shall be forwarded to France. 
“Summoning philosophy to his aid,’ he resolves on bearing his 
captivity with all the resignation he can muster—though disturbed 
by thoughts of the wandering Jew—and to give some attention to 
his health. On the thirty-first day after his arrest, the Comte de 
Seilern makes his appearance, and informs his prisoner that satis- 
factory despatches have been received from France, and that he is 
free—free to depart, or to remain in Vienna. ‘ Not a moment longer 
do I remain,” he replies, “than while the post-horses are harnessed 
to carry me away.” An apology is offered for the mistake that 
has arisen, and with it a thousand ducats from the empress as com- 
pensation for the ignominy of his arrest. Beaumarchais indignantly 
rejects the ducats. “To offer him money is to add insult to injury.” 
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“But, monsieur,” said the count, “you have a long journey before 
you, and your money, with other property you had with you, has 
unfortunately been sent to France.” “Then I will take what I 
need, leaving a note of hand for the sum, payable on my arrival in 
France.” “The empress does not lend money.” “TI will, in that case, 
take my chance. I am known, and can obtain what I want from 
some banker.” Stopping only to change horses, Beaumarchais arrives 
in Paris nine days after leaving Vienna. He complains bitterly to 
M. de Sartines of the treatment he has received. “Que voulez-vous, 
mon cher? The empress could not believe in the disinterestedness 
of so much zeal,” replied his friend—‘ she took you for an adven- 
turer.” “But, greater indignity still,” rejoined our traveller, “a 
thousand ducats have been thrust into my chaise de poste. I beg 
permission of his majesty to return them.” The ducats were in fact 
sent back to Vienna, and a few weeks after the Austrian Ambassador 
presented Beaumarchais with a diamond ring, accompanied by a 
message from the empress, expressing regret for the annoyance he 
had undergone, and requesting him to wear the ring as a present 
from her. 

When Beaumarchais returned from his expedition to Vienna, the 
Parlement Maupeou had ceased to exist and the old parliaments were 
re-established. His sentence, however, was not yet annulled; and as 
it weighed so lightly upon him he did not at this time urge it, but 
rather sought permission for the production of his comedy. On the 
23rd of February, 1775, the ‘Barbier de Séville’ made his first 
appearance, and before an audience larger than any ever before 
assembled within the walls of the Théaitre Frangais. But Beau- 
marchais had so lengthened the speeches, and introduced so many 
equivocal jests and allusions to his proces, that he had spoiled his play. 
It created some amusement; but was not exactly the chef-d’ceuwvre the 
author’s friends had looked for. He was himself the first to perceive 
his error, and, on leaving the theatre, sat up all night to revise, 
curtail, and rearrange his comedy. It was rehearsed anew in the 
morning, and in the evening the ‘ Barber,’ who evidently had not 
given perfect satisfaction on the previous occasion, was applauded 
throughout with enthusiasm, the audience being no less numerous 
than before. It was given without intermission to the end of the 
season, and always to overflowing houses. 

But while all Paris was running after ‘Le Barbier, the French 
Government despatched Beaumarchais to England with a commission 
to arrange terms with that singular person, the Chevalier d’Kon, for 
the surrender of papers relating to the secret diplomacy so long carried 
on by Louis XV., and in which the famous chevalier had been a much 
trusted agent. His demands were enormous. Considerable reduc- 
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tions were made, yet the price paid for his papers was extravagantly 
large, as they proved to be of little or no importance. Beaumarchais 
is supposed to have been one of the dupes who believed this bold 
dragoon, who “drank, smoked and swore like a German trooper,” 
to be a woman, D’fon was at that time forty-seven. Beaumarchais 
writing to M. de Vergennes, Minister for Foreign Affairs, says: 


“ Everybody is telling me, for a joke, no doubt, that this crazy creature 
is in love with me and thinks I treat her with contempt—an offence that 
women rarely pardon. I am far from despising her; but who the devil 
could have imagined that in order to carry out his majesty’s wishes in this 
affair, it was a part of my duty to play the gallant cavalier to a bold 
captain of dragoons? The idea appears to me so comical that I have all 
the difficulty in the world to resume seriousness enough to finish my 
despatch in a suitable tone.” 


After much discussion the chevalier’s debts were paid, and a pension 
given, with five thousand franes for a ¢rousseau, on the understanding 
that he should henceforth adopt female attire. Having tried petti- 
coats, he did not like them; but being urged by the French Govern- 
ment he made another attempt in 1777, and succeeded better. 
During the remaining thirty-two years of his life he adhered to this 
ridiculous travesty, except on rare occasions—as when he gave 
séances darmes at Bath, and exhibited to large assemblages his 
great skill in the broadsword exercise. “Toute cette aventure me 
confond,” wrote Voltaire, and the same may be said of it still. 

A further triumph awaited Beaumarchais, in the termination of his 
suit with the Comte Lablache. Goezman being convicted and dis- 
graced for venality, the sentence given on his report was annulled, and 
the case referred for final decision to the parliament of Provence, 
assembled at Aix. The result was the confirmation of the sentence 
of the first tribunal. The sum claimed by Beaumarchais, with interest 
for seven years, was to be paid to him ; the damages for slander were 
increased in amount, and the whole cost of the litigation fell on 
Lablache. Again the “great citizen” was his own advocate, and 
Provence was as enthusiastic as Paris had been. The people ran 
through the streets of Aix, shouting “Ila gagné. Beaumarchais a 
gagné.” They carried him in triumph from the council chamber to 
his inn, and lighted large bonfires and illuminated the town. Beau- 
marchais made them a long and amusing speech on taking leave, and 
left two thousand crowns for the poor. Other affairs, however, both 
public and private, also engaged his attention. Besides the several 
financial speculations he had always on hand, he was now actively 
contending for a reform in the regulations of the Théatre Frangais, 
with reference to the arbitrary exactions of the directors of that 
establishment in their arrangements with dramatic authors. Wealthy 
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himself, these rules did not affect him personally ; but he fought the 
battle of those to whom fortune had been less generous, and who, by 
the system then pursued, were deprived of the just reward of their 
talent and industry. The success of his ‘ Barbier de Séville’ gave 
him the opportunity of resisting the unfair pretensions of the 
“associates,” and his untiring efforts resulted in the foundation of 
the “ Société des Auteurs dramatiques.” He had had in the settle- 
ment of this question the co-operation of his friend, the Prince de 
Conti, chiefly known as un esprit fort—or professed atheist. Being 
taken seriously ill at this time, and his malady likely to prove fatal, 
his family was desirous that he should receive the sacraments of the 
Church. The prince refused. The Archbishop of Paris and other 
high dignitaries exhorted in vain. Some one suggested an appeal to 
Beaumarchais, who, so report said, had as little respect for religion as 
the prince himself. But on being summoned to the death-bed of his 
friend, it is affirmed that the author of ‘Figaro’ overcame the re- 
pugnance of the prince and prevailed on him to receive extreme 
unction. 

The great part that Beaumarchais played in the American War 
of Independence was but imperfectly known until the publication of 
M. de Loménie’s work (‘ Beaumarchais et son Temps’). The papers 
relative to it had been hitherto withheld by his heirs because of 
the procts with the United States Government, which was termi- 
nated only in 1835. It is probable that, but for Beaumarchais, the 
Americans would not at so early a date have succeeded in throwing 
off the yoke of the mother country. He was clear-sighted enough to 
perceive that they would triumph in the long run, but that they would 
be likely to succumb in the first struggle for independence unless 
aided from without. Maurepas then governed the feeble Louis XVI., 
and Maurepas was strangely fascinated and influenced by Beau- 
marchais. M. de Sartines, Minister of Marine, was a firm friend 
of long standing, and M. de Vergennes an admirer of the diplomatic 
talent with which the secret but unaccredited agent of the French 
Government extracted information of an important character from 
Lord Rochford and others of political or official distinction. Louis 
XVI. was averse to an open interference that might lead to a war 
with England, and the rectitude of his principles deterred him from 
readily consenting to a secret connivance with the insurgents. But 
Beaumarchais had influence enough to vanquish these scruples. 
The Parliament, on the eve of closing its session, was ordered by 
royal authority not to separate until an edict annulling the sentence 
of “blame” on M. de Beaumarchais had been passed. This step 
was now deemed absolutely necessary in view of the vastness and 
importance of the operations he was about to engage in, apparently 
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as a commercial speculation of his own, to the real nature of which 
the Government closed its eyes. One might fill many pages, and 
amusing ones, too, with the witty correspondence and the wonderful 
exploits of our hero; now, as the great commercial house of Roderigue 
Hortalez et C'°, with its forty vessels trading between Bordeaux 
and Baltimore ; carrying clothing and supplies of all kinds, sometimes 
taken by English cruisers, but even when escaping bringing back 
none of the tobacco and cotton he had looked for in return. Again, 
making war on his own account, his sixty-gun three-decker, the 
“Fier Roderigue,” taking a brilliant part in the naval battle off the 
island of Grenada. His officers were decorated with the Grande 
Croix of St. Louis, and one of them, M. Ganteaume, rose to the rank 
of admiral in the French Navy. “But the royal game of war,” as 
he wrote to Louis XVI, “though it might perhaps suit kings, was 
a crushing one for private individuals, sweeping them away like 
the dust before the wind.” As the Americans did not care to pay 
for their stores, Beaumarchais’ enthusiasm in the cause of liberty 
would have ruined him had he not happened to take a fancy for 
commercial transactions on a large scale, and kept up the firm he 
had established—the Government lending him money to tide over 
his difficulties. But like the phoenix from its own ashes, Beau- 
marchais was destined to rise again and again, in full feather, from 
threatened destruction. He established about this time a discount 
bank—the germ of the Banque de France—and, in the year following 
Voltaire’s death, undertook the publication of a complete edition of 
the poet's works and correspondence in seventy and ninety-two 
volumes. The enormous expense he went to—erecting paper mills, 
establishing printing-presses at Kehl, &c., and printing fifteen thousand 
copies of each edition, octavo and duodecimo, occasioned him a loss 
estimated at £40,000—for the public enthusiasm for Voltaire had 
cooled down, and subscribers for this expensive work scarcely numbered 
more than two thousand. Maurepas, who had favoured this under- 
taking, and the surreptitious introduction of the books into France, 
—half of Voltaire’s works being prohibited—died before the work 
appeared—1782. His successor, Calonne, was, however, no less an 
admirer and patron of Beaumarchais than Maurepas had been. 
Notwithstanding these fresh losses, he had still the reputation of a 
Croesus, and really needed to be one to satisfy the demands that, 
from all quarters, were made upon him. 

Amidst his multifarious occupations Beaumarchais had found 
leisure to write his celebrated play, ‘Le Mariage de Figaro.’ It 
was finished in October 1781, and accepted by the Théatre Frangais 
after a reading at his own house. Confided to M. Lenoir, Lieutenant 
de Police, to be placed in the hands of the Censeur, the nature of the 
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play got whispered about. Beaumarchais soon after learned that 
Madame Campan had read it to the king and queen, and that his 
majesty had pronounced it “ détestable et injouable.” Curiosity was 
at once excited in Paris, but the author locked up his MS. in his 
secrétaire, “ where henceforth,” he said, “it should remain.” Princes, 
dukes, and grandes dames assailed him in vain—none more persistently 
than the Princesse de Lamballe. But the Grand Duke Paul and his 
wife being then in Paris, Grimm pleaded so earnestly on their behalf 
for a reading, that Beaumarchais yielded. Everyone was delighted. 
“The fine, handsome, open countenance of the author, pleased me 
greatly,” said the Comtesse d’Oberkirche. ‘They told me he was 
something of a scapegrace; it may be so; but a scapegrace of 
wonderful esprit, and endowed with many fine qualities.” The Grand 
Duke requested a copy of the play to present to the Empress 
Catherine, and on his return to St. Petersburg it was performed at 
the Court Theatre with great success. In June 1783, through some 
occult influence, the comedians of the Théatre Francais were most 
unexpectedly ordered to study ‘Le Mariage de Figaro,’ for repre- 
sentation at Versailles. The queen, in fact, was anxious to see it. 
M. de Meromesnil, who strongly opposed the play, thought it a 
dangerous precedent, and a second order to the directors named for 
its performance the Théitre des Menus Plaisirs, in Paris. Elegantly 
printed playbills were distributed to the Court. Numerous equipages 
surrounded the theatre, and a brilliant audience had assembled, 
anxiously waiting for the rising of the curtain. ‘It rises, in fact, 
and Préyille, who though about to retire from the stage, had, at 
Beaumarchais’ request, undertaken the part of Figaro, appears. But it 
is to announce that a courier has arrived in all haste from Versailles 
with an order signed by the king, forbidding the performance of ‘ Le 
Mariage de Figaro,’ “then, or at any future time, at that or 
any theatre whatever.” 

Then for the first time were heard the words, “ oppression and 
tyranny,” uttered, too, as passionately and vehemently as at any 
period of the Revolution. ‘“ Once more,” exclaimed Beaumarchais, “ I 
lock up my play in my sanctum to await another opportunity of 
seeing the light.” It was not long in coming. Three months after- 
wards the play was performed by the actors of the Frangais, and with 
the king’s consent, at a féte given by M. de Vaudreuil to the Comte 
d’Artois at the Chateau de Gennevilliers. The audience, we learn, 
was enchanted. 

From that time the king was beset with demands and entreaties for 
its public representation. ‘Figaro’ had passed through the hands of 
six censeurs. Five of them joined in the cabal of the Court, the 
comedians and the Parisians generally, to wrest a consent from the 
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king. He was compelled to yield, and early in April 1784 the first 
public performance of this celebrated comedy took place. It is one of 
the great events of the latter part of the eighteenth century, and the 
play has been termed “ 'The lever of the Revolution.” All Paris from 
dawn of day was hurrying towards the Théatre Frangais; ladies of 
highest rank passing in early with the actresses, and dining in the 
boxes to make sure of their places. Towards the afternoon, grands 
sergneurs and officers of the Court mingled with the crowd—for no 
carriages could approach—all striving to get nearer the entrances. 
The usual guard driven from their post by the pressure of the people ; 
the iron railings torn down; the doors forced in, women screaming, 
fainting, and others actually stifled—never had any play so roused 
public curiosity. It was a brilliant cast, and the actors were them- 
selves excited by the enthusiasm of the audience. Préville gave up 
Figaro to Dazincourt, but took the small part of Brid’oison. Molé 
was Almaviva ; Mdlle. Sainval, the Countess. The charming Mdlle. 
Contat played Suzanne, and Mdlle. Olivier, Chérubin. The popularity 
of ‘Figaro’ was undiminished on its one-hundredth night—a 
wonderful run in those days. The whole of Beaumarchais’ share of 
the profits, amounting to twelve or thirteen thousand pounds, was 
devoted to charitable purposes. Space will not allow of following 
Beaumarchais to the end of his career with any detailed account of 
his acts, his numerous lawsuits, and his many useful projects. His 
popularity seemed, indeed, to have attained its full height with the 
production of ‘Figaro.’ His opera of ‘Tarare’ was but lightly 
esteemed ; his play of ‘La Mere coupable’ was more successful. 

In 1787 he bought a portion of the ground, which, as a boulevard, 
now bears his name, and engaged the architect Lenoir to build him 
a house. It was ready for occupation in 1791, and with its fine 
gardens was long an object of curiosity to all who visited Paris— 
there being nothing in the capital to compare with it in singularity 
of design, solidity of construction and lavish decoration. 

Beaumarchais was, in truth, but very mildly revolutionary in his 
principles. The Convention accused him of carrying on a secret corres- 
pondence with Louis XVI., and of conspiring against the Republic. 
He was then in Holland, but returned as soon as possible, and boldly 
addressed a memorial to the Convention. It was most remarkable for 
its audacity. He mocked openly at Marat, as “un petit homme au nez 
busqué et & la mine effroyable.” “The vexations of the old régime,” 
he said, “ were mere trifles compared with the horrors of these times 
of frightful disorder called liberty.” And doubtless he would have 
lost his head, but that he had in Holland sixty thousand rifles which 
the revolutionary government were anxious to get possession of for 
the use of the army. Beaumarchais was despatched to obtain them. 
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They were seized by the English. The Convention then placed him 
on the list of emigrants. His house was searched; his wife and 
daughter imprisoned, while he, ignorant of their fate, distressed and 
anxious, was living in poverty in Holland. But the death of Robes- 
pierre released his family from prison, and from the guillotine to which 
they were destined. Under the Directory Beaumarchais returned to 
France to find himself nearly ruined. But even then, undismayed by 
misfortune, he set about retrieving his losses; married his daughter 
to a young officer, M. de la Rue, and became enthusiastic for Bona- 
parte. He was now rather deaf; but active, cheerful, and busy as 
ever, and his affairs were again prospering. One morning, however, 
on the 18th of May, 1799, he did not summon his servant at his usual 
early hour, and when, after some delay, his room was entered he was 
found dead in his bed, having apparently passed away quietly in his 
sleep. ‘Thus tranquilly ended the stormy career of one of the most 


singularly gifted of the celebrated characters of the eighteenth 
century. 





















Poor Miss Drachenthorpe. 


By LADY LINDSAY (or Batcarres). 


Ir was an hour after the ¢able-d’héte dinner, but still too soon to 
go to bed, too early even for the “ early-to-bed-early-to-rise ” members 
of three distinct walking parties, who were conversing in the long 
low salle of the small hotel at G It was twilight, yet of a dual 
kind. Outside the open windows, the summer sky had deepened into 
lovely grey tints, with a broad streak of tender green where the red- 
gold sunset had but lately faded away; the mighty range of moun- 
tains had lost all detail of form, and was massed in purple, almost 
violet shadows, the jagged outlines standing grandly out against the 
pallid sky. Indoors, the semi-darkness was made visible by the 
yellow flicker of half-a-dozen miserable oil-lamps, that seemed to 
throw curious shadows on ceiling and walls, and to bring into 
startling prominence the defects of everybody’s face and features. 
Yet in this fitful light the group of English travellers was conversing 
pleasantly, nay, merrily enough. 

The first walking party consisted of four people: Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, who were a young couple; the middle-aged and Reverend 
Timothy Browne; and a relation of Mr. Grey, an elderly spinster, 
who owned the name of Brackenthorpe. This lady was known to 
everyone as “poor Miss Brackenthorpe,” the exact reason why, ’tis 
hard to tell. She was not good-looking, but neither was she especially 
the reverse; she was not blessed with remarkable talents, but we are 
not all born clever; she was certainly far from rich, but in this 
particular, she was not unlike a good many of her neighbours. Yet 
she was never spoken of amongst her friends and acquaintances 
except as “ poor Miss Brackenthorpe.” 

The members of the second company were brother and sister, a 
strong “lang-leggit” pair of Aberdonians; whilst the third walking 
party consisted of nobody but himself. He was a young, good-looking 
“party” on a solitary excursion through Switzerland; he had 
ascended most of the high peaks, and crossed the most dangerous 
passes, and, having but few new worlds left to conquer in those parts, 
he was “doing” Switzerland for the last time, he said. He had a 
favourite guide, a native of some remote village of the Grisons, who 
followed him like his shadow (literally following, though he was called 
the guide), and loved him like a brother; at least that was the young 
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Englishman’s own version of their relations, as he pointed with a lazy 
gesture over his shoulder to the porch of the hotel, which was visible 
through one of the open windows, and where two or three guides, his 
own included, stood smoking their pipes, and arguing noisily in their 
horrible Swiss-German. 

“Awful muffs these guides, as a rule,” quoth the young man, 
stretching himself out in the tortuous combination of wickerwork, 
creaking white wood and leather straps that was by courtesy misnamed 
an easy-chair, and looking the while with defiant eyes at the great 
chain of violet mountains his ten toes had so successfully overcome. 
Miss Brackenthorpe paused in her tatting to glance up at him; he 
was a young giant, a noble specimen of youthful manhood, she 
thought, unconsciously judging as many dames and damosels had 
doubtless judged before. He was brown altogether except his eyes, 
which were brilliant and blue like sapphires as he sat staring at the 
landscape; his hair was light brown, thick and curly; his beard 
was dark brown, dense and silken; his complexion was tanned to a 
warm ruddy brown; and his limbs, glorious in their strength and 
beauty of proportion, were cased in garments of an indistinct brown 
hue. Poor Miss Brackenthorpe admired him vastly : she immediately 
classed him in her ardent mind as nothing less than a demigod. She 
gave a little sigh as her errant eyes returned to her tatting ; she was 
a great tatter, and tatting was to her what smoking is to some of us, 
or what drinking, or whist, or shopping, or intellectual conversation 
is toothers. She could tat at breakfast or during supper, in the train 
or on the mountains; it was a harmless pursuit and one easily 
carried about; it interfered with no one’s happiness. 

And yet young Mrs. Grey had said that very morning to her 
husband : 

“Tt positively gets on my nerves, John; the old thing reminds me 
of one of the Fates, you know. It is just as if she were always 
weaving her own shroud, you know.” 

“Yes, my dear, but the Fates really didn’t——” 

“No, of course not ; but I feel it all the same, you know.” ’ 

From whence it will be seen that young Mrs. Grey was of a 
sensitive nature, if not always strictly accurate in her classical 
allusions. Yet, except for the fact that she possessed two pale grey 
orbs that were altogether her own, Miss Brackenthorpe was not 
unlike one of the Fates, after ‘all. She was tall and angular, 
slightly bowed in figure, with thin wisps of hair straying over her 
weary forehead. It was difficult to guess at her age ; probably no one 
took the trouble to guess much; she was a dreamy, solitary creature 
who seemed to have wandered with feeble, uncertain feet from girl- 
hood into middle life without any intervening womanhood at all. 
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There was a curious mixture of youth and age about her ; the features 
were worn and old, the smile was young and fresh; the figure had 
lost what roundness of form it might have formerly possessed, but 
every movement and trick of manner was hesitating, shy, and almost 
childlike. 

As for Miss Brackenthorpe’s influence on pretty blooming Mrs. 
Grey, it will perhaps be scarcely credited that the former was a 
decided thorn in the side of this prosperous young matron, yet so it 
was. Poor Miss Brackenthorpe, like many others of her kind, had 
no tact, nay, she was strangely deficient in that quality, being un- 
fortunately gifted with the fatal talent of saying the wrong thing at 
every opportunity. 

When John Grey had called upon her one evening late in July, 
and announced his intention of taking his wife tor an easy walking- 
trip through the prettiest scenery in Switzerland, poor Miss Bracken- 
thorpe had suddenly brightened up. 

“How very very delicious!” she had said, in hushed enthusiastic 
tones. “How I wish you would take me too, John! Iam a very 
economical traveller ; I wonder if I couldn’t join you!” 

“T daresay you could,” was John’s curt rejoinder, and then he had 
walked to the window and looked out, and sucked the top of his cane, 
whilst Miss Brackenthorpe sat blissfully dreaming dreams, and 
planning plans of pleasure. Her lodging seemed so close and hot; 
the July sun poured in upon the faded carpet, on the stuffy woollen 
chairs, and on the gaudy paper flowers that decorated the fire-stove, 
and which were the only summer flowers she had expected to see; 
whilst Switzerland was a cool, delightful Paradise on earth, the;home 
of the Alpine rose and the Edelweiss; there, were green pastures and 
gurgling streams .... 

“What else could I do, my dear?” argued poor John an hour 
afterwards, in answer to his wife’s reproaches; “there was absolutely 
nothing else to say.” 

“My dear John! you might surely have invented some excuse. 
Well, as it is, our trip is spoilt, and there is only one thing to be 
done, you know.” 

“What? ” 

“We must counterbalance her. Poor Miss Brackenthorpe must 
have a make-weight, a companion, you know—a man, of course—we 
must be four, you know. But a young man won't do, because you 
never will talk to poor Miss Brackenthorpe yourself, John, you know, 
and of course I can’t be left to talk to her. We must find a middle- 
aged, respectable, steady man.” 

“We had better advertise for a butler, my dear, or else for one of 
the keepers of a lunatic asylum.” 
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“Nonsense, John; I have thought of the very thing—you know 
the rector down in the country at my father’s place, the Reverend 
Timothy Browne?” 

And so it came to pass that the Reverend Timothy Browne, much 
delighted by his young friends’ invitation, was called upon to counter- 
balance poor Miss Brackenthorpe in Switzerland. He fulfilled his 
mission very well. He gave his arm unmurmuringly to the spinster 
whenever Mr. Grey requested him to do so. He sat beside her at 
table-V’héte whenever it was so ordered by Mrs. Grey, and he had a 
fund of historical biblical knowledge that came in opportunely, and 
made him, as Miss Brackenthorpe herself averred, a most interesting 
companion. 

Yet the young matron was not satisfied. Miss Brackenthorpe was 
her béte noire, which is, I suppose, a poetical French equivalent for 
the black-beetles so universally detested by Englishwomen. And it 
was all the worse, because the old maid was in a measure the guest 
of Mrs. Grey, who was too much of a lady to be openly or 
aggressively rude. She merely ignored, and, so to speak, sat upon 
-Miss Brackenthorpe with a negative though crushing displeasure. 
But this poor lady was used to be sat upon, and merely bowed her 
head a little lower under the treatment. Nature, or perhaps the 
fossilising result of long, lonely years of hardship, had given her a 
kind of outside crust, an appearance of indifference that was as good 
asa reality. Thus, also, Nature gives shells to snails to protect them 
as much as possible from blackbirds and other destroying fowls of the 
air. Miss Brackenthorpe seldom attempted to conciliate her young 
relative (partly because she doubtless knew that it was impossible, 
and partly because she did not know how to begin), and she was 
curiously disregardless of Mrs. Grey’s little mental prods and pokes. 
You may hit a snail pretty hard on his shell; he curls himself up 
very tight, but he does not seem to suffer from the shock. Miss 
Brackenthorpe was a simple-minded woman ; she never took a hint, 
and never appreciated an innuendo; dark sayings were sayings dark 
as night to her. If you frowned or winked at her, she asked if the 
light were too much for your eyes ; if you made faces, she inquired if 
you suffered from toothache. Mrs. Grey was as kind to her as were 
most people: John Grey was her cousin. The spinster looked on the 
young couple with a mild cousinly affection, that might easily have 
been stirred into a feeling more intense. Yet she had the effect of a 
moral blister on the soft, fair skin of young Mrs. Grey. 

Miss Brackenthorpe was always losing her things; she dropped a 
bracelet into a crevasse, she left her only pair of gloves in the last 
hotel; the waiters and chambermaids were continually running after 
her with the stray waifs of her property, as much to her own surprise 
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as to Mrs. Grey’s vexation. Poor Miss Brackenthorpe was always 
astonished to discover that she had lost her things, equally astonished 
that anybody else had found them ; and she was foolishly eager to 
bestow on the finder a reward that was three times the value of the 
miserable object she had mislaid. 

“ Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, one would think you were a millionaire, 
you know,” Mrs. Grey would pleasantly murmur at such times, and 
Miss Brackenthorpe always answered with unwavering simplicity : 

“Oh no, Clara; I assure you I am not at all well off.” 

In general conversation Miss Brackenthorpe did not shine, and 
on the present occasion, whilst everybody was discussing the great 
subject of guides, she had but little to say. John Grey, in answer 
to the depreciatory term “duffers,” which had been so lightly 
used by Miss Brackenthorpe’s young demigod, had discoursed for 
upwards of ten minutes on the subject, most exhaustively, as he and 
his wife silently agreed. 

“Tn fact, considering all things,” added Mr. Grey, winding up his 
peroration, “I think we may consider that the Swiss guides are 
excellent good fellows.” 

There was a moment's silence; he seemed to have the argument 
all to himself. The demigod, as far as could be seen in the darken- 
ing twilight, was sinking into a placid slumber; the Reverend 
Timothy, who seldom volunteered an opinion, nodded his head slowly. 

Mrs. Grey, of course, had no opinion of her own, and felt no need 
of capping her husband’s remarks. 

Then, in the silence and the twilight, arose a faint hesitating 
voice : 

“T do think some of the guides very handsome, don’t you?” 

The remark, despite the last two words, was apparently addressed 
to the entire company; no one replied, but a suppressed laugh went 
round the group. 

“ Really, dear Miss Brackenthorpe, we couldn’t guess, you know——” 
began Mrs. Grey. 

Fortunately there was not sufficient daylight left to betray the 
blushes that rose to the cheeks of poor Miss Brackenthorpe ; for once 
in her life she knew she had said the wrong thing, and feebly tried 
to retrieve her position. 

“T mean,” she stammered—* that is to say—of course one can’t 
help thinking-——” 

But the demigod had awakened from his slumber. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said in his cheeriest tones, “a guide is 
like an old servant. You have heard the adage: ‘ For the first seven 
years a good servant, the next seven years a kind master, the next 
seven a cruel tyrant.’ But as regards Swiss guides, you must substitute 
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days for years. My guide has been with me more than a fortnight, 
so you may guess at my subjection.” 

The young hero laughed as he said this, with an air of good- 
humoured power and knowledge of his own strength and capabilities. 
that amused everyone, and positively enthralled Miss Brackenthorpe. 
She felt impelled to talk to him; the increasing darkness gave her 
courage; besides, John Grey had entered on a fresh argument with 
the Scotchman, and under cover of the sound of their voices she was. 
able to carry out her intention. Fortune, furthermore, favoured her : 
she was sitting closest to the demigod ; and Mrs. Grey, whose satire she 
dreaded without understanding it, was farthest from her in the group. 

“Do you,” she murmured softly—* do you like the little mountain 
flowers ?” 

“Do I?” replied the demigod with affability. ‘“ Indeed, I hardly 
know y I am afraid I am not at all learned about flowers.” 

“But you pick them? oh, I think they are so exquisite! I love 
them better than all our English garden flowers. There is a sort of 
atmosphere of the mountains about them, something so wild, so free.” 

Her new friend looked somewhat puzzled. 

“What brutes we men must be!” he answered gently. “Do you 
know, I am almost afraid to tell you, but I have sometimes felt a real 
pleasure in treading on the gentians, and trying to cut off the heads 
of the big daisies with my stick?” 

“Really!” Miss Brackenthorpe gave a little sigh. “ I—TI always 
thought that the strongest natures should be the tenderest and the 
most pitiful,’ she murmured very softly; “I can’t bear to think 
otherwise. It is one—one of the most beautiful thoughts in the 
world,” added this romantic creature in an undertone. 

Her interlocutor was astonished ; he stroked his beard thoughtfully. 
He felt no inclination to laugh at her as Mrs. Grey would have done ; 
on the contrary, there was something in the tremulous timidity of 
her tone which touched him, whilst it removed all absurdity from the 
words she uttered. 

“T believe you are quite right,” he answered with honest convic- 
tion. ‘“ Well, I won’t tread on the flowers more than I can help for 
the future, but I am afraid that all big lumbering fellows——” 

“Ts Miss Brackenthorpe talking to you about her favourite 
flowers?” asked Mrs. Grey, shifting her position, and taking a seat 
between that lady and the young man. “She has quite a passion 
for these tiny wild flowers, and so have I for that matter, you know. 
Ialways was fond of flowers, wasn’t I, John? ” 

“Yes, my dear,” said John, somewhat impatiently. He was 
gathering all kinds of interesting facts about the “law of hypothec’’ 
from the Aberdonian, and resented the intrusion. 
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“T think all ladies are fond of flowers,” said the demigod, who was 
still stroking his beard meditatively. 

“The earliest mention that we have in the Scriptures on this 
subject,” began the Reverend Timothy in a sermonising tone, “is, 
curiously enough, not where our mother Eve——” 

“Don’t you think it is time to go to bed?” asked Mrs. Grey, 
jumping up suddenly. “TI feel quite restless and tired, you know. 
Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, are you ready ?” 

“Quite ready,” replied that meek spinster, putting her tatting 
hurriedly away in an ugly little contrivance, made of American cloth 
and blue ribbon, which she always carried in her pocket. Yet 
perhaps in all her life she had never felt so little ready. She would 
have given a few years of that dreary life to continue her pleasant 
converse at this moment. It was so seldom that she talked to a 
young man, a bond fide, handsome, unmarried, amiable young man! 
For to the shame of young men be it spoken, they did not usually 
seek out the companionship of poor Miss Brackenthorpe! Above all 
young men that she had ever seen, this gentle giant, this courteous 
demigod, pleased her the best. She felt a sudden and great sympathy 
with him, though he was as the spheres, and she was as nothing. 
Strange to say, though they two were so dissimilar, and though she 
never for an instant expected aught of him, she was certain that had 
she been allowed the chance, she would have poured out to him the 
whole of her pent-up, stagnant, old-maidish heart. Absurd as it may 
seem, she had an intuitive consciousness of his sympathy, and she 
fancied that somehow, by a strange freak of mesmeric influence, he 
could understand and appreciate that heart that was so sadly un- 
accustomed to be either understood or appreciated. 

At Mrs. Grey’s order everyone jumped up. It was certainly full 
time to go upstairs ; the ladies had packing to do, and everybody said 
good-night to everybody else. Miss Brackenthorpe rose with the rest, 
but she had replaced her tatting in its accustomed receptacle with 
more than her usual negligence, for, as she rose, the ball of thread 
rolled down to the floor, and wound itself round the stalwart legs of 
the demigod, who was politely intending to open the door for her 
exit. Those stalwart limbs knew nothing of the slender shackles that 
bound them, but Miss Brackenthorpe felt a sudden pull at her pocket. 

“Dear me, dear me, my thread,” cried the poor lady appearing to 
grope with outstretched hands in the semi-darkness that surrounded 
her. “ Here—there; no—here ; oh, I beg your pardon, yes—here.” 

“What is it?” asked every voice, that of the offender included. 
He walked quickly back to his former place, and broke the thread as 
he came ; then, when he saw what had happened, he tried to extricate 
himself and mend matters, but only made them worse, for, as he 
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turned round and round, he wound the thread all the more about 
his legs, and broke and twisted it again and again. 

“Tam so sorry, ” he said humbly. He was red in the face with 
the efforts he made to disentangle himself. At last John Grey, who 
‘was in fits of laughter, released him. Mrs. Grey was gracefully 
amused. 

“ Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, your pretty work! I am afraid we 
shall never make the gentlemen appreciate it, though.” 

Poor Miss Brackenthorpe looked nervous and guilty. 

“Can you forgive me?” asked the liberated giant, with a sweet 
smile as he offered her his hand for a “ good-night ” salutation. It 
was such a bewilderingly sweet smile, that Miss Brackenthorpe felt 
she would like to spend her substance in buying balls of thread to 
win such smiles. She gazed up into his face with silent rapture ; 
no one before now had ever asked her to forgive him. She knew 
not how to answer. 

“T told you I was a great lumbering fellow,” he went on. 

“Oh no, no.” 

Her tremulous hand lay fluttering in his, which closed upon it 
with what he thought was a gentle syueeze. Poor Miss Bracken- 
thorpe bit her lips; but pleasure is akin to pain. 

“ Dear Miss Brackenthorpe,” said Mrs. Grey, “I really must ask 
you to let me pass; I am so very tired of standing.” 

The spinster “ effaced ” herself against the door; her moment of 
happiness was over; some one put a lighted candle into her hand, 
and she followed Mrs. Grey and the Scotch lady upstairs. She had 
scarcely reached the landing when she thought of the very thing 
she ought to have said to the demigod. What a pity she had not 
thought of it before! She leaned over the balustrade, though she 
knew it was too late, for there was not a soul in sight. She could 
hear some manly voices at the front door; then she smelt a whiff 
of cigar smoke. 

“Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, are you looking for one of the 
waiters?” asked Mrs. Grey, pausing on the way. 

“Oh, no, not a waiter,” answered the poor thing with unnecessary 
candour ; “that is, I mean, no one at all.” 

Miss Brackenthorpe was, by predilection, a late riser, and, when 
forced by circumstances and Swiss custom generally to rise earlier 
than she liked, she was seldom punctual, but generally made a 
tardy and somewhat untidy appearance at the breakfast-table. She 
was one of those people who are always losing their keys, whose 
buttons will never get buttoned, whose strings have a trick of tying 
themselves into knots; whenever she hurried herself in any way, 
pins ran into her fingers, and the things she most wanted hid them- 
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selves away into odd corners of the room. But, on the following 
morning to her meeting with her young hero, Miss Brackenthorpe 
was alert and ready—the first of all her party. She dressed herself 
with unusual precision and care, and made her way down to the 
salle, while Mrs. Grey was yet turning in her bed, wondering whether 
it were absolutely impossible to indulge in one more scanty snooze 
before John looked in to exclaim for the tenth time: 

“ Really, my dear!” 

There was nobody in the salle but a waiter, who, in his shabby 
black clothes and dirty but elaborate shirt-front, looked as if he had 
been up all night. He was noisily placing the thick white cups and 
saucers and plates at that end of the long dining-table where the 
Greys and their Scotch friends were to breakfast. There were no 
signs of breakfast as yet, however; only the usual glass bowl of 
honey, wherein countless flies had already drowned themselves, and 
towards which, across the wide expanse of tablecloth, many other 
flies, eager for suicide, were rapidly wending their way. But there 
was something else on the table that immediately attracted Miss 
Brackenthorpe’s gaze; it was a bunch of wild flowers, hastily tied 
together, and simply laid upon a jlate, on Mrs. Grey’s plate, 
evidently. 

Poor Miss Brackenthorpe’s heart palpitated with a crowd of varied 
feelings as she drew near, and took up the flowers in her tender 
hands. 

“ Ah, yes,” the waiter said spasmodically, “ de gentleman, he leave 
dem for de lady.” 

“What gentleman ? ” 

“De gentleman who gone away dis morning.” 

“ Gone away !” 

“Yes, yes, de tall Englishman ; him gone away on de mountains 
wid his guide. He very ‘early gentleman.” 

Gone! and so also were gone the pleasant dreams and fancies that, 
like a pack of cards, the poor soul had built up within her own 
mind; dreams and fancies thoroughly intangible truly, and misty, 
yet none the less precious to her. It was not much she had looked 
for! only two or three more kind words, a glance, a smile of sympathy, 
a few of those small tokens of goodwill which the strong (and 
therefore the rich ones of the earth) can bestow on their poorer, 
weaker brothers or sisters—tokens which are so easy to give, so 
blessed to receive! But her hero was gone, and, in going, had left 
behind him sweet memories. Poor Miss Brackenthorpe could scarcely 
believe her eyes ; there was a small piece of paper attached to the 
flowers, and on it was written: 

“For Miss Brackenthorpe; a peace-offering.” 
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Her eyes grew dim, her pulse beat high. 

‘He not come back,” said the waiter, shaking his head solemnly 
as he banged the chairs about, and pretended to dust them with a 
greasy napkin; “ he walk many miles to-day over de mountain, and 
then take de train to Geneva.” 

Miss Brackenthorpe sat down; the fresh wind blew in at the open 
window; she held her hand over the flowers to shield them; she 
longed foolishly to press them to her lips. But who can sympathise 
with a romantic heart that is no longer young? Perhaps the poor 
soul was conscious herself that what might have been pardonable in 
others was impossible for her; at any rate, she stole swiftly upstairs, 
and opening the knapsack that held her slender luggage, she hid the 
flowers away reverently and lovingly in a small bandbox. It is true 
that in order to make room for them, she was obliged to turn out her 
best cap. Mrs. Grey inquired for it some days afterwards, having 
missed it from its owner's head at table-d’héte, but she was not 
surprised to learn that it was only one of the many things that poor 
Miss Brackenthorpe had “ left behind.” 

That wary strategist was sitting innocently occupied with her tat- 

“ting when the other travellers came down to breakfast. Everybody 
was much surprised and disappointed to hear of the early departure 


-of the young Englishman, a piece of news which Miss Brackenthorpe 


had apparently casually learned from the waiter. Mrs. Grey 


-especially was loud in his praises, and it was she who anxiously 
-scanned the pages of the visitors’ book to find his name. But it was 


not there. The other names were there in full, the Greys having 
written them down immediately on their arrival. 

The master of the hotel, when appealed to, was much annoyed to 
find that the Englishman had departed so suddenly, and without 
giving the requisite details of his name, occupation and residence, 
according to custom. He swore roundly at the waiters, but they, 
having received /argesse from the stranger, cared but little for their 
employer’s angry words, and shrugged their shoulders carelessly as 
they went on their way rejoicing, to smash some more of his china. 

The guide was also a stranger, apparently. 

“But what on earth can it possibly signify, my dear?” asked 
John Grey indignantly at last. ‘ What does it concern us whether 
the fellow’s name is Smith, or Jones, or Robinson? For heaven’s 
sake, pour out the coffee; he may go to Zermatt, or to Jericho, for all 
I care!” 

And so the matter ended. At least, it nearly ended so. 

A year afterwards, somewhat suddenly, poor Miss Brackenthorpe 
died. Her demise was not wholly unexpected; she had been known 
to have a heart complaint. Nor did it materially distress any one. 
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Mrs. Grey was a little annoyed, as she was obliged to put off a 
dinner-party, to which, amongst other guests, the Prime Minister and 
an archbishop had promised to come. 

But if noone grieved, no one benefited, for poor Miss Brackenthorpe 
had but little property to will away. A friend in New South Wales 
received a quaint old ring, the Greys a silver teapot, a cousin in 
Hampshire a few other trifling legacies. One of the said cousin’s 
daughters, a happy-faced girl of eighteen, became the possessor of 
the spinster’s little writing-desk, an old-fashioned thing of rosewood. 
It was empty of all papers, except a few unimportant notes ; but one 
day as the girl lifted the lid somewhat roughly a secret spring gave 
way, and an inner drawer was suddenly disclosed. Within the 
drawer lay a bunch of withered wild flowers, so dried up that they 
crackled and fell to pieces at the first touch. Tied to them was a 
piece of paper, whereon was written in bold manly characters : 

“ For Miss Brackenthorpe ; a peace-offering.” 

“Only think, mamma,” exclaimed the young girl with a little 


laugh—“ poor Miss Brackenthorpe must have had a romance after 
all!” 
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Tue great interest taken in Shelley, the minute care with which every 
scrap of his writing is collected, the eagerness with which early copies 
of his works are sought, strangely contrast with the indifference 
which was shown towards him by the public during his life and for 
years afterwards. He cannot now be dismissed in a single line as he 
was by Carlyle fifty years ago, nor is it felt that Macaulay exhausts 
the subject when he wrote, “some of the metaphysical and ethical 
theories of Shelley were certainly most absurd and pernicious,” and 
finishes the passage with the stock quotation about the death of 
Daphnis, the friend of the Muses. To take a notice of Shelley’s 
death at random, the following from the ‘Monthly Repository’ of 
September 1822, now reads curiously: “Mr. Shelley was the author 
of ‘Cenci,’ a tragedy, ‘Queen Mab,’ and several minor pieces, which 
prove him to have been a man of highly-cultivated genius ;” and in the 
article “Shelley in Pall Mall,” in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ Mr. Garnett 
quotes from a German who writes, in 1828, of the Bay of Spezia as the 
place “wo jenes Dichters Freund ertrank,” the friend being Shelley, 
the poet Byron. The position would almost now be reversed. 
Byron’s place in English literature is fixed, Shelley’s not yet; but 
wherever it is, most critics admit that Byron was a poet of an inferior 
order, in fact almost a child by his side, as well in intellectual as in 
imaginative power. There are several causes why Shelley remained 
so long unknown, or it should rather be said, misknown. It is only 
within the last year or two that we have an edition, Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s, in which ‘Queen Mab’ is relegated to its proper place as a 
juvenile production. Shelley’s poetical career really commences with 
the publication of the ‘ Alastor’ volume in 1816, and there we find 
the only part of ‘Queen Mab’ which he thought worth preserving, 
namely the first two sections (with some alterations) under the title 
of ‘The Demon of the World.’ Moreover, one might have thought 
that Shelley’s emphatic letter to the Examiner, in June 1821, pro- 
testing against the piratical publication of that crude work, would 
have been a guide to editors. ‘Queen Mab’ has, indeed, been a 
stumbling-block to the right understanding of Shelley; nor is it 
surprising, for men of really upright and pious character find here 
their deepest feelings outraged, all those thoughts which are connected 
with their highest aspirations rudely spurned and held up to con- 
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tumely. Such people would lose all admiration for the poet in hatred 
of the man. Hence it has come that people who looked beyond this 
poem, who saw that much more lay behind, and that the extrava- 
gance of expression is mostly due to youth, have had to take up a 
defensive position and justify their admiration. In short, Shelley 
became the poet, not of a nation, but of a school, and it should be 
the aim of critics now to restore him to his proper position among 
the poets of that period. Length of time and clearer insight have 
gradually given us juster notions of the poet, and his character and 
work. Not that, intrinsically, his character is a difficult one to com- 
prehend; it is simple and single, and the contradictions which one 
cannot help suspecting have been exaggerated are rather “ flashes 
on the surface” than signs of an inner conflict. In his biographers. 
Shelley has been singularly unfortunate. Hogg is usually considered 
the best, but many readers will throw down his book in disgust, for 
he cannot be amusing without being coarse, nay, he cannot even 
narrate without dragging in himself. Besides, it is an absolute 
chaos, no order whatever is observed, things most closely related are 
arbitrarily severed. Mr. D. F. MacCarthy, in his very interesting 
and accurate volume ‘Shelley’s Early Life,’ has pointed out graver 
faults—deliberate misstatements of facts, especially in connection with 
Shelley’s visit to Ireland in 1812. It is probable that Hogg wished 
to conceal his ignorance of that period of his friend’s life when he was 
not in his confidence, a confidence which Mr. MacCarthy gives good 
reason for supposing was much misplaced. No surprise can be felt. 
at the Shelley family having withdrawn further materials from Mr. 
Hogg. Yet his work is valuable as containing anecdotes of Shelley’s 
childhood, and the whole of the early letters to Godwin begun at 
Keswick; and however highly-coloured the account of Shelley at 
Oxford may be, and Mr. MacCarthy has commented on some extra- 
ordinary mistakes which cannot be unintentional, yet it is a most 
fascinating story, and gives a livirg and, doubtless in the main, a 
truthful impression. Captain Medwin is incorrigibly inaccurate, but 
means well, and cannot be charged with direct falsification. The 
‘Shelley Memorials’ are so good that it is to be regretted they are 
not better and a complete life of the poet given us, instead of letters 
and memoirs patched together merely to supply omissions and correct 
mistakes in other narratives. For the last six months or so of 
Shelley’s life Mr. Trelawny’s ‘ Recollections’ are excellent, and show 
a loving appreciation of the poet, but personally, up to that time, 
Trelawny knew nothing of him. Perhaps the thing most remarkable 
is that men of such different characters, Hogg the cyn'c, Peacock the 
scholar (I allude to his articles in ‘Fraser’ of 1858 and 1860), 
Medwin the sailor, and Trelawny the “adventurous younger son,” 
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should all have united in admiring this one man, and should all have 
thought they could not do better than give to the world their various 
impressions. The latest biography, that by Mr. Symonds, in ‘ English 
Men of Letters, is undoubtedly the best connected account. It is 
most entertaining and sufficiently impartial, though the author seems 
to put too much faith in Mr. Hogg. 

It is proposed in the following pages to give a slight sketch of the 
character of Shelley as shown by his life and writings, and to 
notice more particularly a lecture delivered at Oxford by Professor 
Shairp and published in ‘Fraser's Magazine’ of July last; which, 
coming as it does ex cathedrdé from one whose writings justly demand 
the respect and gratitude of all lovers of poetry, must damage the 
reputation of Shelley if left unanswered or at least unchallenged. I 
cannot think that in this lecture the Professor has shown his usual 
impartiality. He says truly that we must judge of a man by his 
life rather than by his writings, but he seems to have formed his 
opinion of Shelley’s character from his poetry only, and then to have 
taken those views of particular portions of his life which best harmo- 
nised with that preconceived opinion. But this will be considered a 
little later. Mr. Symonds has called Shelley an “elemental and 
primeval creature,” and for this has not escaped censure ; indeed one 
critic fears Mr. Symonds is talking nonsense. Yet his meaning is 
plain enough. It is merely this, that Shelley came into the world 
with a mind which would take nothing as settled ; he challenged every 
human institution and belief, to prove itself worthy of acceptance 
before he would acknowledge it. Such a temper, independently of 
its “ shocking” many good people, is sufficiently inconvenient to the 
world at large to justify a comparison to a “dragon of the prime.” 
In this respect there was something almost fanatical in Shelley's 
conduct. He went out of his way to outrage the feelings of ordinary 
people. He threw down the gauntlet to the world, and treated with 
contemptuous disregard the convictions which it held dear, while on the 
other hand he took as his type of good those things which men in 
generalabhor. For instance, he had a peculiar fondness for snakes, and 
in ‘ The Revolt of Islam’ typified the Spirit of Good by the serpent, 


“And the great Spirit of Good did creep among 
The nations of mankind, and every tongue 
Cursed and blasphemed him as he passed.” 


Hence Shelley has been accused of a want of reverence, a disposition 
to seek out the ultimate reason of everything, human and divine—of 
making no limits to speculation; and this must be admitted. - There 
is perhaps no man in whom the logical and the imaginative, the 
critical and the creative, faculties have been combined so equally, 
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and each with great power. In argument he is always fair, just, and 
impersonal, but pushes everything to its logical extreme. He reasons 
with the same confidence on the existence of God, on the origin of 
evil, or the prospect of immortality, as another would on a problem in 
mathematics. But the question is how far is this disposition, this 
determination not to rest in uncertainty, and not to admit the 
limitation of our faculties, a subject for blame? At what point must 
an arbitrary line be drawn? When must “sacred silence ” prevail ? 
Some stop at one point, some at another. What one would consider 
want of reverence, another applauds as the legitimate use of faculties 
given to us by God for that purpose. How true are those words of 
Goethe, “ Man is not born to solve the problem of his existence, but 
he is born to attempt to solve it, that he may keep within the limits 
of the knowable.” 


There is an affected humility as well as an affected pride. It has 
been well written, 


“Men may trust their faculties too little as well as too much, and the 
timidity which shrinks from investigation has injured the mind and 


betrayed the interests of Christianity as much as an irreverent boldness 
of thought.” 


It is after all a matter of degree. Shelley’s view may be illustrated 
by his own lines: 


“And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 
‘Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me; I have none.’” 


But these remarks apply rather to Shelley’s earlier than to his 
later life, for it is clear from his own words that in his opinion 
there are things of which we must be content to remain in ignorance. 


“Let it not be supposed,” he writes in a note to ‘ Hellas,’ “ that I mean to 
dogmatise upon a subject concerning which all men are equally ignorant, 
or that I think the Gordian knot of the origin of evil can be disentangled 
by that or any similar assertions .... That there is a true solution of the 
riddle, and that in our present state that solution is unattainable by us, 
are propositions which may be regarded as equally certain.” So again he 
said once to Trelawny: “I am content to see no farther into futurity than 
Plato and Bacon, My mind is tranquil; I have no fears and some hopes. 
In our present gross material state our faculties are clouded; when Death 
removes our clay coverings, the mystery will be solved.” 


It may be replied that Shelley spoke thus when near the end of 
his life. That is true; but at any rate it shows that he became 
less irreverent, and goes some way towards answering those who 
maintain that no change is perceptible in his opinions. At the time 
of Shelley’s birth English fathers of families in the upper class were 
not disposed to look with equanimity on extended speculation. The 
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levelling theories propounded by philosophers in England and France 
which had begun with Locke about a hundred years before, had been 
the amusement of the salons of Louis XV., but were now being put 
into practice across the water, and with terrible results when hunger 
and logic were on the same side. The French Revolution was but 
an effect, and a transient one, of these philosophical theories. It 
was soon followed by the Napoleonic reaction, and afterwards we 
reaped a milder fruit in wider views of nature and man, as expressed 
in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, and in our own 
time of Victor Hugo and Tennyson. The extravagance of the 
Revolution was exactly proportioned to the rigour of the centuries 
of despotism that had sown the seed. Half the evil of tyranny 
would be gone if its fetters could be shaken off without bloodshed. 
It is not surprising that there was no love between Shelley and his 
father. Mr. Timothy Shelley was neither better nor worse than his 
class. He was a fair type of the wealthy squire, with the opinions 
and prejudices of the upper classes of that time. We know that he 
survived his son twenty-two years; but during the whole of his long 
life we do not hear that he ever said or did anything remarkable. 

Hogg says that the chief characteristics of Shelley were a love of 
liberty and a love of tolerance, or rather, a hatred of intolerance. But 
a hatred of intolerance is merely a love of liberty extended to thought 
as well as action, and with Shelley the love of liberty was a part of 
the love of man. Indeed Shelley’s character may almost be reduced 
to a love of man, except, of course, that love of intellectual beauty 
which has more to do with his peculiar character as a poet. But this 
love was rather a love for mankind as man than a love for individuals, 
except where it is connected with the poetic love of beauty, and he 
thinks to find his ideal in the individual. Hence such men as 
Charles Lamb find Shelley’s poetry beautiful indeed, but “icy cold.” 
His love seems to bear no resemblance to human love. He cannot 
take a human being to his heart with all its imperfections. He is 
always in search of some ideal of perfection, which for a moment 
he sees embodied in a human form; but a lengthened gaze results 
in disappointment, and the poet, pursued by his own thoughts, is 
again sent forth to wander. 


“T loved I know not what. But this low sphere, 
And all that it contains, contains not thee, 
Thou whom seen nowhere I feel everywhere.” 


Professor Shairp says many a strain in his later poems proves 
“that constancy of affection was not in him, nor reckoned by him 
among the virtues.” This certainly is the case, for Shelley distinctly 
affirms, “Constancy has nothing virtuous in itself independently 
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of the pleasure it confers.” However much it might shock the 
current opinion of society, Shelley would have abolished marriage 
precisely on the ground that constancy may be productive of as much, 
or even more misery than inconstancy. Most people at the present 
day would defend marriage, rather because of its general utility and 
the higher position which it gives to the other sex than by any 
arguments based on the assumption that it is a divine institution. 
It is true, as a fact, that those nations which have exalted marriage 
have also been the most prosperous and civilised, and the decay of 
the Roman Republic during the last century before the birth of 
Christ has been by some writers mainly attributed to the disrepute 
into which that connection had fallen. In Greece, except in very 
early times, the wife was all but a nonentity ; hence the enthusiastic 
passion which corresponds to the chivalrous love of a later age was 
diverted to other objects. But the chief accusation brought by 
Professor Shairp against Shelley—that which comprehends all the 
rest, and from which they derive their force—is that he was without 
a conscience; that he never did anything but seek his own pleasure ; 
never gave up his own desires for the sake of something better; never 
was impelled to act by a sense of duty. The Professor has elsewhere 
said, “the essence of immorality is selfishness.” I am ready to take 
that admirable saying, and to meet him on this ground, as any one 
must who would defend the character of Shelley. It is the most 
serious charge that can be brought against a man, and were it to be 
considered true, would condemn Shelley much more than the Professor 
condemns him. It is admitted that Shelley did feel a warm love for 
his fellow-creatures and an enthusiastic desire for their happiness, 
and that he did much to promote it, but the theory is that he acted 
thus, not because he thought it right, but because he thereby gratified 
his own selfish will. It were much to be wished that selfishness in 
general would take that direction. Still this theory is consistent and 
tenable, and the Professor backs it up by supposed facts. 


“Nobility of nature he may have had, but it was such nobility as allowed 
him, in order to hurl defiance at authority, to start Atheist at Eton, and to 
do the same more boldly at Oxford, with what result you know. It allowed 
him to engage the heart of a simple and artless girl, who entrusted her life 
in his keeping, and then, after two or three years to abandon her and her 
child... . It allowed him first to insult the religious sense of his fellow-men 
by preaching the wildest Atheism, then in the poem ‘ Laon and Cythna,’ 
which he intended to be his gospel for the world, to outrage the deepest 


instincts of our nature by introducing a most horrible and unnatural 
incident.” 


This is a formidable indictment, and if it could be proved would go 
far to establish the Professor’s charge ; but let us examine the facts, at 
least as far as they are publicly known. 
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The first “fact” is that Shelley started Atheist at Eton in order 
to hurl defiance at authority. We are distinctly told by Hogg that 
at Eton the name ‘‘ Atheist” was given to a boy who “defied the 
authorities ” merely, and was a well-known term in that sense. How 
far that is true we cannot say, for there is no evidence on the other 
side. It is not usually safe, it is true, to speak after Hogg, but there 
is no intrinsic improbability in this explanation. Moreover in the novel 
which Shelley wrote and published while at Eton, I mean ‘ Zastrozzi,’ 
what ‘‘ Atheism ” there is is introduced only to be triumphantly con- 
futed by the orthodox view. This part of the charge then amounts 
to this, that in order to hurl defiance at authority, Shelley did hur} 
defiance at authority, which does not carry us far. Indeed his whole 
life was a defiance of authority, but this is a very different thing from 
a want of conscience. At Oxford we know he “preached atheism” 
in the ordinary sense, but neither does that show a want of conscience, 
rather the contrary. I will not enter into the vexed question of 
Shelley’s expulsion from the University. However harsh the author- 
ities may have been, I confess I do not see how they could help taking 
the course they did, for Shelley would not give them the opportunity 
of overlooking his conduct even if they had been willing to do so. 
The fact of the expulsion of course tells neither in his favour nor 
against him. 

Whatever may have been the precise circumstances which led to 
Shelley’s marriage with Harriett Westbrook, no one can fairly say 
that he “engaged the heart of a simple and artless girl.” We do 
not know the facts completely, but all that we do know points to 
the opposite conclusion to that drawn by Professor Shairp, namely 
that it was Harriett who fell in love with Shelley, and thereby 
placed him in a difficult position, in which, to judge by his letters at 
this period, he was thinking much more of her than of himself. The 
marriage took place at Edinburgh at the endof August or the begin- 
ning of September 1811. Shortly before this Shelley wrote a letter 
from Rhayader where he was staying, in which he says that Harriett 
Westbrook had thrown herself upon his protection. Shelley himself 
was opposed to marriage. Harriett did not see the necessity of it. 
Why then did it take place unless it was because Shelley thought it 
aright thing to be done for her sake? Very few men with much 
more “conscience” than Shelley is credited with would have acted 
as he did. On the one side, a young man with the prospect of a 
baronetcy and many thousands a year; on the other, a girl socially 
much beneath him who was willing to become his mistress. He 
incurred the risk, no, not the risk, but the certainty of a serious 
quarrel with his family and the consequent cutting off of supplies, and 
why? Merely, forsooth, to indulge a selfish whim. Certainly this 
was a curious mode of “taking his pleasure.” Did not that highly 
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respectable man his father tell him “that he would never pardon a 
mésalliance, but would provide for as many illegitimate children as 
he chose to have? ” 

All the facts of this transaction, as I have before said, we do not 
know, but the one fact that we do know, namely, the marriage itself, 
is in Shelley’s favour, as showing that he gave up his own cherished 
convictions for the sake of a form which he thought necessary for the 
happiness of some one else. If he had not married but followed his 
father’s hint, we should probably never have heard of the wickedness 
of abandoning Harriett Westbrook. She would then have been a 
person who would have received no pity from the world and who 
yet would have deserved more. A deserted wife is, at any rate, in 
a better position than a deserted mistress. Because Shelley behaved 
better than most men would have done, he is made out to have 
behaved worse. Now Shelley is charged with having left her. 
Having so far conformed to the usages of society as to let them 
prevail over his own opinion, I am not ready to say that it would 
not have been better if he had conformed a little more. He had 
certainly placed himself in a false position. But, as we have seen, 
in Shelley’s opinion constancy was not a virtue, but a vice, when it 
meant constancy in keeping up a pretence from which the reality 
had fled. Peacock tells us that Shelley fell violently in love with 
Mary Godwin, and compares his love to an overmastering passion 
which almost deprived its victim of reason. However this may be, 
the whole tale of the separation from Harriett is involved in doubt. 
What is perfectly certain is that the marriage originally celebrated 
at Edinburgh was repeated in London in March 1814, and that on 
the 28th of July following Shelley left England with Mary Godwin. 
Leigh Hunt and Medwin both assert that there had been a gradual 
estrangement, and that the separation took place by mutual 
consent. Peacock is decidedly of the opposite opinion, which seems 
to be the more correct one, but at any rate the fact remains that 
certain people, who had, perhaps, opportunities of judging that we 
have not, thought that the parting was by mutual consent. Nor 
can the death of Harriett with fairness be attributed to Shelley. 
It occurred two and a half years afterwards and when many 
other things had happened. Shelley did not even break off personal 
communications with Harriett at once, so she can scarcely have 
been so indignant as are some of her advocates, nor does he seem 
to have considered himself to have been the cause of her death. 
It is, no doubt, poetical and affecting to write “that the furies 
of the sad tragedy of Harriett Westbrook haunted him till the 
close;” but is it true? I think not. The last three or four 
months seem to have been the happiest of Shelley’s life. Harriett’s 
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death pained him deeply, but what he reproached himself with 
was that he had brought her into a station for which she was 
not fitted, and among people with whom she could not sym- 
pathise. Against those who confidently assert that Shelley is 
alone to blame for Harriett’s suicide, it may fairly be urged that 
if Eliza Westbrook had not come to live with them there would have 
been no separation. We cannot so presumptuously point out one 
thing as the cause of an effect when, to say the least, others must 
have co-operated. Next to speak of “insulting the religious sense 
of his fellow men,” is an invidious way of saying that Shelley 
preached atheism. No doubt he did, and he gloried in it, and the 
more vehement and wild it was the better he was pleased. But why 
should this be called “ insulting.” There have been many atheists 
admittedly men of great worth of character, as, for instance, Hume, 
or Mill, but they have not bec by candid people accused of “ in- 
sulting” any one. Many people, perhaps, consider it an “ insult” 
to have their own opinions challenged on religious subjects, but the 
word as generally used implies some intention, and Shelley was well 
known to be tolerant of all opinions and would not intentionally 
give pain to another. ‘The hardest tolerance to practise is the toler- 
ance of intolerance: he may occasionally have failed there. I do 
not wish to say anything of ‘Laon and Cythna,’ not that I think 
there is nothing to be said, but because I hope to do without it. 

The Professor puts forward, fairly enough, the point of view of the 
“idolaters” (as he calls them) of Shelley, whom he represents as 


saying : 


** You judge Shelley by the conventional morality of the present day, and 
judging him by this standard of course you harshly condemn him. But it 
was against these very conventions which you call morality that Shelley’s 
whole life was a protest.” 


I cannot think that the Professor’s reply is equally satisfactory : 
“To this I answer that Shelley’s revolt was not against the con- 
ventional morality of his own time, but against the fundamental 
morality of all time.” But what is the fundamental morality of all 
time? The Professor is, unfortunately, vague at the very point 
where it becomes him to be exact. What are the “moral verities 
which two thousand years have made good”? Let us have one 
instance. What single point is there in that “fundamental morality ” 
in which Virgil, Cicero, Aristotle, Sophocles, and Professor Shairp 
agree, and with which Shelley does not agree? Is it, let us say, 
the institution of marriage? But though both Greeks and Romans 
had this institution, its resemblance to ours is merely one of form, 
the substance was very different. The object of marriage in Greece 
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and Rome was purely and simply the production of lawful children, 
maidwv én’ apoTw yvnolov, to quote the Greek poet. It was a matter 
of business: love was not a part of the contract, though it might creep 
in incidentally. Is it the existence of a God of infinite goodness 
and mercy? But here Shelley is much nearer the Christian ideal 
with his ‘Spirit of Beauty’ than any pre-Christian moralists. Let 
us return to the Professor’s own words: “The essence of immorality 
is selfishness.” I am content to abide by that and challenge the 
Professor to name any other “ moral verity.” All nations have some 
conception of right and wrong, of something, whatever it may be, 
which they are to prefer to their own pleasure. What is right and 
what is wrong differs in nearly every community. It cannot be said 
of any particular thing, whether an opinion or a practice, that it is 
considered without exception good or bad all the world over. 

The principal objection to Christianity, as put forward not merely 
by the ordinary man but by great and good men, is, that it holds 
out a reward in another world as an inducement to a certain line 
of conduct in this, and a punishment to deter from the opposite 
course. This is clearly not a moral doctrine, on the contrary it is 
immoral, and has been felt and expressed to be so by men like Mill, 
in his ‘Essay on Liberty,’ and Schiller, when he writes— 








“Fruits of this same tree are all your happiness-systems, whether they 
have for object the passing day or the whole of life, or what renders them 
no whit more venerable, the whole of eternity.” 






















The ideal of the Christian then in their view is the same as that 
of the sensualist, only in another world and on a larger scale. But 
we do not and cannot believe that this is the spirit of the Gospel. 
We are indeed told of rewards in another world and of punishments, 
that is, we are told that there are such, but are they ever put forward 
as inducements to a certain line of action? Christ says, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
[worldly goods] shall be added unto you.” We are bidden to love 
our enemies: can we be said to love any one because it is to our own , 
interest to do so? It is inconsistent with the notion of love that 
self should enter into it, for 


“love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end, 
For this the passion to excess was driven, 
That self might be annulled.” 


Love is the great agent by which unselfishness is brought into 
the world and kept alive there. A mother forgets herself in love 
for her child, without any thought of right or wrong. Christianity 
extends the natural love of the family to the whole of mankind: it 
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makes us one brotherhood. The spirit which has been formed by the 
influence of the life and teaching of Christ, the spirit which has 
animated the Apostles and martyrs of the Christian Church, is as far 
as possible from selfishness. No one would seriously contend that 
those who gave up their life rather than their belief coolly calculated 
the superior advantages of the life to come. I do not forget the 
denunciations of John the Baptist, nor the beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount, but these were said to the unlearned, and just as the 
law was said to have been the schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, 
so Christ himself may, at the outset, have appealed to what the 
multitude would understand, to a system of rewards and punishments, 
which, however, would by-and-by be superseded by a teaching based 
on loftier motives. Shelley evidently felt this difficulty in Christianity, 
as usually expounded, and so rejected it in form though in its essence 
he adhered to it. No one had more veneration for the person of 
Christ, and Shelley reached a high standard of Christian excellence 
when he could separate the sin from the sinner, could hate the vice 
and pity the vicious man. The vicious deserve pity, for they are truly 
miserable. 
“TI weigh not what ye do, but what ye suffer, 
Being evil. Cruel was the power which called 
You, or aught else so wretched, into light.” 


For himself, although the victim of the foulest calumnies, he did not 
retaliate. In reference to these he thus writes to his wife : 


“The calumnies, the sources of which are probably deeper than we 
perceive, have ultimately, for object, the depriving us of the means of 
security and subsistence. You will easily perceive the gradations by 
which calumny proceeds to pretext, pretext to persecution, and persecu- 
tion to the ban of fire and water. It is for this, and not because this or 
that fool, or the whole court of fools, curse and rail, that calumny is worth 
refuting or chastising.” 


But what power Shelley had in holding up to scorn what he 
thought worthy of it may be seen in Adonais in his denunciation of 
the unknown reviewer, who (as he thought, though erroneously) had 
caused the death of Keats. But it may be said that many have 
devoted themselves to an ideal, to something beyond themselves, to 
which they have even sacrificed their lives, and yet have brought 
anything but blessings to the world. Did not these men deceive 
themselves? Selfishness is usually thought to manifest itself in a 
vulgar ambition, or in other aims which are to have their fulfilment 
in a short space of time. But it may have a much wider range, and 
the men whose vast powers of will and intellect are subordinate to 
selfishness, do harm in proportion to their genius. Coleridge called 
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Napoleon a “spirit of evil incarnate.” All he did was for himself. 
The lives of millions were nothing if they stood in the way of his 
insatiable lust for power. How small is he by the side of Danton 
with his “Que mon nom soit flétri: que la France soit libre.” 
Fortunately for the world, genius as great as that of Napoleon has 
usually been found united with beneficence. 

' Shelley was not philanthropic merely in word. Numerous are the 
tales of his benevolence, and not only in almsgiving, for that in itself 
is not worth much unless done with intelligence. Charity is really one 
of the most difficult matters and requires very much of a man’s time, 
thought, and energy. Indiscriminate almsgiving usually proceeds, 
not from charitable feeling, but from the desire to be rid of importunity, 
and creates much more misery than it relieves. But Shelley, when 
he lived at Marlow in 1817, went personally among the poor, visiting 
them in their homes. On one occasion, while visiting Leigh Hunt, 
he found a poor woman on Hampstead Hill in a fit, with her son 
bending over her in distress. Shelley appealed for help to a gentle- 
man getting out of a carriage and placed himself in his way. “Sir, 
your conduct is most extraordinary.” “Sir,” replied Shelley in- 
dignantly, “I am sorry to say your conduct is not extraordinary ; it 
is people like you who are the cause of misery like this.” Shelley 
then took her to Hunt’s house. This reminds one of Dr. Johnson 
carrying home on his back a poor creature from the street. 

Professor Shairp seems to estimate the amount of conscience 
possessed by a man, by the violence of the struggle which goes on 
against his animal nature. The more conflict there is, the more 
conscience. He calls Shelley rots waGeow axorovOnrtixos, that is, in 
one technical Aristotelian word, dxoXacTos a man abandoned to his own 
desires. He sees very little or no struggle, and will not admit that 
a man may become cwdpwy, a man of virtue, unless he pass con- 
spicuously through the stages of dxparys and éyxparns, of more or 
less imperfect self-control. But the better the disposition which a 
man has by nature, the weaker his anti-social aifections are, the less 
will be the struggle between the sense of duty and the promptings of 
desire. Pascal says all men naturally hate one another. I claim for 
Shelley that he had by nature what most people acquire, if at all, 
only after a long contest with themselves. He naturally loved his 
fellow-creatures. Such a character, perhaps, does not win so much 
commendation. It does not ask our pity, and therefore it is men 
like these who are made a mark for the shafts of spite and slander. 
People do not like to find genius so superior to themselves, even in 
the common affairs of life. They would gladly see some compensating 
faults, “ For,” says Johnson, “ to see the highest mind levelled with 
the meanest, may produce some solace to the consciousness of weak- 
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ness.” How much is made of the failings of men of genius, as if 
perfection were possible to mortality, or as if it were not the very 
brightness of the genius that brought out the failings into stronger 
relief ! 

It must be allowed that Shelley clung most persistently to some 
opinions which with him became “ fixed ideas,” which reappear at every 
turn, and have done his reputation more harm than all his real or 
supposed errors of conduct. He had a perfect hatred of religion and 
of faith. Instances are not needed, it runs through all his poetry. 
No epithet is too strong to characterise “faith,” which he understood 
to mean the idea that belief as expressed in a certain form of words 
would procure what theologians call “salvation.” It is a pity that 
“belief” is used in this sense, and that we have not another word 
to express mere assent to an intellectual formula. This was the 
monstrous doctrine that Shelley denounced. Real belief, fruitful 
belief, a belief that leads to action as every genuine belief does, or it 
is not worthy of the name, he does not seem to have connected with 
religion. And yet Shelley “lived by faith,” as we all do. His 
belief was in that Spirit of Love and Beauty 


““Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.” 


This is as much a religion to him as belief in a personal God to 
others. Yet he never seemed to see this. He tells us that he 
rejected the idea of a creator because, looking at the matter logically, 
it seemed “easier to suppose that the universe has existed from all 
eternity than to conceive a being beyond its limits capable of creating 
it.” But logic does not carry us far here. Shelley was not an Atheist 
at all in reality, but he prided himself on being thought one. He 
was a Pantheist, as much in ‘Queen Mab’ asin ‘ Adonais ;’ but, as Miss 
Biind has pointed out in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ advanced from 
the idea of “ Necessity, the mother of the world” in the former poem 
to Love the sustainer in ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ and ‘ Adonais.’ In 
‘Prometheus’ we read 


“For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love.” 


Still itis a dreary creed, and it is astonishing that Shelley should 
feel so much enthusiasm about it. He rejected the idea of a personal 
God on the ground that it degraded the Deity to the level of a 
human being. Moral qualities, he says, such as mercy and goodness 
and justice, are such as are possessed only by human beings. This 
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is a similar view to that of the Calvinist, though with very different 
results. It led Shelley to deny the existence of a God, it led the 
Calvinist to convert Him into a demon. ‘The Calvinist believed 
that the Deity is all-good and all-just, and yet that he created man- 
kind with the fore-knowledge, and therefore with the deliberate 
intention, that the greater part of them shall perish everlastingly. 
When one objects to such a mockery, it is said that we cannot 
presume to form any opinion of God’s character. But He himself 
commands us to doso. Throughout the Old Testament there are 
frequent appeals to our sense of justice. What ground has any one 
for worshipping God if He has no attributes which we can understand ? 
Why do we praise Him, except for possessing in the supreme 
degree these qualities which we recognise as admirable when exhibited, 
though imperfectly, by human beings? Shelley is quite consistent. 
He cannot attribute moral qualities to the Deity, and therefore rejects 
a personal God altogether. 

Another of Shelley’s “ fixed ideas” was his hatred of government, 
not merely of arbitrary or despotic government, but of government as 
such,—the “obedience” which he so often couples with “faith” in 
his poetry. He is never tired of singing hymns to Liberty, though 
we are never told exactly what the word means. And yet liberty is 
not an end in itself. No one has so much liberty as the wild Indian, 
yet who would be like him? Before there is liberty there must be 
government. “Only in the circle of law,” Goethe tells us, “is true 
liberty possible.” When law is firmly established then we may allow 
liberty, and more and more as people become fit for it. Even then 
political liberty is not to be sought asan end: it only seems to be so 
because, the more liberty a political subject has, the better is he able 
to cultivate himself, to develope these various faculties which must be 
developed if he is to live a healthy and complete life. But in practical 
matters Shelley was too shrewd to be led away by this theory of his. 
He advocated reform in a sober manner, and saw perfectly well how 
dangerous it would be to entrust the masses with political power until 
they were more fit to use it. The formation of associations in Ireland 
for the Catholic Emancipation and the Repeal of the Union, which 
Shelley urged on during his visit in 1812, was the method by which 
the former measure came eventually to be passed. He early saw 
through the designs of Russia with regard to Greece. 


“ Russia,” he writes in the preface to ‘ Hellas,’ “ desires to possess, not to 
liberate Greece; and is contented to see the Turks, its natural enemies, 
and the Greeks, its intended slaves, enfeeble each other, until one or both 
fall into its net.” 


In ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ we have Shelley’s picture of the future 
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of mankind, and if that could be realised there would indeed not be 
much necessity for government. If people were all animated by 
mutual love as there represented, most institutions now in existence 
might be swept away. Shelley, like all men of genius, is not 
merely in advance of his own age, but in advance of every age; the 
greatest improvements in the condition of man ever contemplated 
fall short of his ideal. What shall we say to this ? 


“Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea; 
Familiar acts are beautiful through love; 
Labour, and pain, and grief, in life’s green grove, 
Sport like tame beasts,—none knew how gentle they could be.” 


Though Shelley must constantly have been disappointed by the 
failure of his hopes, he never despaired. Though so ready to put 
into practice the maxim “Treat people as if they were what they 
should be, and you improve them as far as they can be improved,” he 
was never any man’s dupe. If the sad strains of his shorter lyrics 
be censured, let it be remembered that he lived at a time of reaction, 
at a time when the most nefarious government of modern days 
employed spies in order to stifle freedom of speech, and when there 
seemed no outlook for a lover of his country except by a revolution. 
With all his gentleness of demeanour, Shelley was a man of firmness 
and decision when necessary, and usually succeeded in imposing his 
own will on others. “I always go on till I am stopped,” he writes, 
“and I never am stopped.” We hear of his breaking through alk 
barriers to reach Venice in order to procure medical assistance for 
his infant daughter Clara, who died soon after; of his promptitude 
when Mrs. Shelley was very ill, by which he probably saved her 
life. For the ordinary affairs of life he had excellent capacity, as 
his letters make evident, and was often of much use to his friends. 
He negotiated with Lord Byron on behalf of Leigh Hunt when the 
Lnberai was to be started—Hunt, as is well known, not being 
celebrated for business talents. Indeed the remarkable influence 
which Shelley had over the capricious Byron is a great testimony to 
his qualities. Byron spoke of him as “the best as well as the 
ablest man I ever knew,” and few letters are more interesting than 
those of Shelley in which he mentions Byron. The friendship 
between them was more on Byron’s side. Shelley could never be as 
frank and open with him as with Williams or Trelawny. In a word, 
Shelley was as far as possible from being the mere sickly dreamer 
over clouds and waves which he is sometimes represented. 

Shelley’s conception of poetry was decidedly not “ Art for its own 
sake.” He took the view put forward by Mr. Arnold in his recent 
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Preface to Wordsworth, that Art to be worth anything must connect 
itself with life; it must in that sense and in that sense only be moral. 
Art which is “ Art for its own sake” lives, when it does live, only 
because of its exquisite form. All great poetry must “come home to 
men’s bosoms” in some appreciable way. Shelley considered the 
cultivation of poetic art to be inferior to the study of moral and 
political science. Still further, however, was he from allowing art to 
be the medium of inculcating doctrine of any kind. 


“The highest moral purpose,” he writes in his preface to ‘The Cenci,” 
“aimed at in the highest species of the drama, is the teaching the human 
heart, through its sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself; in 
proportion to the possession of which knowledge, every human being is 
wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and kind. If dogmas can do more, it is well; 
but a drama is no fit place for the enforcement of them.” 


In short, it is not right that art should have a moral purpose, but 
it is right that it should have a moral effect. The era of moral tales is 
past. Didactic poetry is not ranked high. Grown-up people as 
well as schoolboys naturally resent instruction under the guise of 
amusement. Lucretius compares himself to the physician who smears 
with honey the cup that contains the bitter draught, but the result 
of his experiment for those who read his work as a poem, and not 
a scientific treatise, has not been encouraging. The works of pure 
imagination by Shelley are not many: ‘The Cloud,’ ‘The Witch of 
Atlas,’ and a few more. His excellence lies in the union of imagi- 
nation and passion. Coleridge, on the other hand, in his finest 
poetry is purely imaginative. Nothing of his work is likely to 
endure except what is almost consecrated by its perfect expression. 
Shelley can never be a popular poet. He has no humour, and that 
is the quality above all others, that is the “touch of nature” which 
produces sympathy between a poet and his readers. Those great 
poets who had no humour and who yet are extensively known and 
admired, such as Milton and Schiller, owe their position to other causes : 
Milton to his sublimity and Greek perfection of form; Schiller to 
his truthful nature, his earnestness, and patriotism. Yet they were 
not universal poets; they had no eye for what surrounded them. 
Shelley’s only attempts at humour, ‘Peter Bell, and ‘Swellfoot the 
Tyrant,’ are not successful: he is so tremendously in earnest. The 
laugh that they raise is rather grim and bitter. Certainly Swellfoot 
is lighter in tone than its predecessor. Shelley wrote the ‘Masque 
of Anarchy’ for the people; but most of it, though far simpler than 
is usual with him, and abounding in noble sentiments, is too refined 
for the multitude. Professor Shairp calls Shelley’s poetry “the 
poetry of unsatisfied desire.” It is so; but it need not therefore be 
admitted that it is inferior in kind to Wordsworth’s, whom the 
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Professor quotes, nor that such poetry is a sign of a defect of power. 
His ideal, to quote the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds on the true 
painter :— 


“subsists only in the mind: the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it; it is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he is 
always labouring to impart, and which he dies at last without imparting.” 


Shelley is always seeking the spirit of intellectual beauty, which 
is always eluding his grasp. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
‘Alastor’ and ‘Epipsychidion’ as instances of what is meant. 
Shelley generously called Keats a Greek, and Keats has the perfection 
of language which we attribute to the Greeks more surely, because 
more naturally, than even Milton. Nearly all his subjects are 
antique. But he is successful because the ancient ideal is so much 
more limited than the modern, The two ideals have often been 
compared, the one to the Greek temple which stands out clear and 
defined, “pure form nakedly displayed,” the other to the Gothic 
cathedral which, with its delicate spire, struggles upwards, though 
ineffectually, to reach the skies. ‘Adonais’ is certainly the most 
perfect in form of Shelley’s longer works, and ranks only after 
‘Lycidas’ among the elegiac poetry of our language. 

Shelley’s power is undoubtedly lyric. Admiration is often expressed 
of his dramatic ability, and ‘The Cenci’ has been spoken of as the 
greatest English tragedy since Shakespeare. In truth there seems 
to be little that is dramatic in it. It is a nightmare of a drama. 
We are plunged at once into the deepest gloom, and kept at the 
highest pitch of excitement all through till the final catastrophe. 
There is no relief except in the very last half-dozen lines, when we 
know that the women are to be executed. In rapidity of action 
‘The Cenci’ much resembles ‘ Macbeth,’ but what a contrast in 
other respects! Every one must feel the extreme beauty of the 
scene where Duncan is riding towards the castle and is met by 
Lady Macbeth, and Banquo tells us of the “temple-haunting 
martlet,” and how it is increased by contrast with the horrors that 
are so soon to follow. The mutual relations of Beatrice and Count 
Cenci are wonderfully depicted, and Beatrice’s character skilfully 
developed; but who could suppose that such a perfect monster as 
Cenci ever existed? His utter shamelessness and selfishness are 
superhuman. We feel, too, the fatal want of humour, but we are 
always on the solid ground, the sentiments are obvious enough, and 
the play had consequently some success, being the only one of 
Shelley’s poems that reached a second edition in his lifetime. 

Again Shelley'g audience (if I may use the word) is not merely 
a limited one, but it is a limited one in a particular frame of mind. 
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A morbid and unhealthy mind, say some. Be it so; but it is a 
frame of mind that is elevated and enthusiastic. It is not character- 
istic of his poetry to form a class of readers like Wordsworth’s. To 
many people ‘Epipsychidion’ will be absolutely meaningless, and 
even Shelley complains of the want of appreciation on the part of 
the cvveroi, as he calls the small circle of his friends. The fact 
is it fell still-born from the press, and was not noticed by a single 
review, but Shelley-admirers now profess to recognise in it all Shelley’s 
philosophy of life. There is in this poem an elevation, a rapture that 
defies criticism, that seizes the reader and carries him on breathlessly 
to the end. The only real objection to it is the artistic objection 
raised by Mr. Swinburne, that we are occasionally puzzled by the intro- 
duction of obscure allusions to his own life. Shelley is most successful 
in portraying evanescent traits of thought and feeling, but seldom 
goes direct to the heart as Scott and Wordsworth do in their best 
pieces. There is nothing in Shelley so pathetic as ‘The Maid of 
Neidpath,’ or ‘We are Seven.’ The beauty of these pieces is their 
absolute straightforwardness and simplicity. But Shelley’s later 
lyrics approach more and more to these qualities, until in the lines 
beginning “The serpent is shut out from paradise,” and those called 
‘The Magnetic Lady to her Patient,’ written in 1821 and 1822 
respectively, we cannot doubt that we meet with direct personal 
allusions, which without any gloss of words give an insight into 
Shelley’s mood at the time. 

A great work of art is like a great work of nature. Travellers 
say that the first sight of Niagara is disappointing, but a longer 
contemplation excites wonder and awe. So it is with a great poem. 
It must not be taken up for the amusement of the moment. It will 
not come down to us: we must rise to it. A hasty judgment is 
usually wrong, however much it may be re-echoed by the popular 
voice. The remark of Shelley that “contemporary criticism only 
represents the amount of ignorance with which genius has to con- 
tend,” has been exemplified by the fate of his own writings. Why 
is it then that Homer and Shakespeare are at once the most popular 
of all poets and also the greatest ? It is not because they are popular, 
but because a false judgment is necessarily transitory. They are 
popular, not in our age merely, but by the deliberate opinion of the 
educated of all ages. No doubt bad taste is perennial as well as 
good taste, but there is the cheering reflection that bad taste is not 
personal, that the individual rises higher than himself. When 
Horace jokes on the absurdity of the notion that age should be the 
test of excellence with poems as with wine, that notion has a true 
as well as a false side. The excellence is not in the age of the poem, 
but in the age of the opinion that it is excellent. Nearly every one 
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will be disappointed by the first reading of ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
indeed, there is much that will not be understood at all until after 
close study, which will be grudged by many people who look on 
poetry as an amusement for spare time. “If I could do nothing 
better,” says Gwendolen, of her wish to go on the stage. “No, 
you certainly could do nothing better,” replied Klesmer. ‘ Prome- 
theus’ is the one long poem by which Shelley will be remembered 
hereafter, by that and some of his lyrics. 

I cannot help thinking that ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ or rather 
‘Laon and Cythna,’ as it should be called, has been overrated. It 
certainly impresses the reader with the notion that it was written 
uno tenore, and is so far consistent with itself—and this is no slight 
merit, but the whole appears never to have been clearly conceived. 
What little semblance of a tale there is reads more like a dream than 
anything that could be supposed to take place on earth. There is no 
human being in it. Laon and Cythna are precisely the same—each 
a lay figure, the embodiment of the same catalogue of abstract 
qualities. Of Milton’s endeavour to find words suitable to the 
grandeur of his ideas, Addison says, “ Our language sunk under him.” 
Of Shelley Professor Shairp says that the thought is hardly strong 
enough to sustain the weight of the language, and it is to the 
‘ Revolt of Islam’ that this criticism peculiarly applies. In reading 
it there is an uncomfortable feeling that the poet must soon break 
down. ‘Don Juan’ has been compared to the sea which, though 
you sink occasionally into the trough of the waves, bears you up on 
a succeeding crest and carries you buoyantly forwards. ‘The Revolt 
of Islam’ gives just the opposite impression. The truth is that 
Shelley had not as yet attained the mastery of his art. He was only 
twenty-five at this time. There are a few good lines, but the best 
parts are the purely imaginative. The declamation is weaker than 
in ‘Queen Mab.’ 

I now come to something very different, ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ 
which was begun at Este in the summer of 1818. This admirable 
poem is a complete answer to those who deny to Shelley the power of 
painting things as they are. The easy flow of the language, the 
celebrated description of a Venetian sunset, the impression that is 
given of an immense reserve of power in the poet, stamp this as 
a masterpiece. It is peculiarly valuable for the sketch of the con- 
trasted characters of Byron and Shelley. The maniac’s language 
is often incoherent, but then it is meant to be so. This poem is 
really much more dramatic than ‘The Cenci.’ Of Shelley’s translations 
it is not necessary to say much: their excellence is universally 
admitted. Milton’s version of the 5th Ode of the 1st Book has 
been called the “high-water mark,” ‘of Horatian translation; the 
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same might be said of Shelley’s translation of the ‘Symposium’ of 
Plato. The subtle rhythm and involved melody of the original are 
reproduced with marvellous fidelity. Among the many English 
renderings of ‘ Faust,’ Shelley’s translation of the Prologue in Heaven, 
the attempt to translate the untranslateable, as he terms it, and of 
the ‘Night on the Brocken,’ stand by themselves, and make us 
regret that Shelley did not complete the whole of ‘Faust,’ a poem 
which he read and read again, and always with increased admiration. 
There is much disagreement among the critics about Shelley’s 
delineations of nature. Professor Shairp denies to him the power of 
describing natural objects without importing his own mood of melan- 
choly, and thus attributes to him what is known as the “ pathetic 
fallacy,” which is so common in Tennyson. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
says of Shelley, in allusion to the ‘Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills, that “the poet is absorbed into nature, and his 
voice is the voice of Nature herself.” Mr. Swinburne takes a middle 
course between these extremes, and writes of the same poem much 
to the same effect as Mr. Stopford Brooke does of Wordsworth, when 
he says: “From the impression passively received, and the active 
energy of thought upon it, another thing arises—the poetic picture, 
the work of art.” I do not pretend tantas componere lites, but rather 
incline to the latter view. Shelley in his ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ which, 
though unfinished, is, if it may so be said, complete as a fragment, 
draws no essential distinction between poetry and prose. Poetry, he 
says, is the “expression of the imagination,” whether in metrical 
language or not. Indeed, he speaks of all expression of the imagina- 
tion as poetry—whatsoever is done by the creative or synthetic as 
opposed to the logical or analytic faculty, and includes lawgivers 
under the class of poets or makers. So far the distinction has been 
drawn merely between poetry and matter of fact or science, but 
Shelley would doubtless in a subsequent part of his essay have gone > 
on to distinguish between imaginative prose and poetry, between 
thought and musical thought, because poetry, as it seeks forms of 
beauty from every quarter, must, among other forms, include the 
beauty of rhythm. Shelley is most of all a poet by his power of 
singing, he is nothing if not musical. ‘Alastor’ is the most 
melodious blank verse in the English language. Such lines as— 


“And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness,” 
and 


“And silence too enamoured of that voice 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell,”— 


can be met with nowhere else. Apart from any meaning, their sound 
haunts the memory. Lines too, which in any other writer might be 
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censured for licence of rhythm, are in Shelley not merely justified but 
exalted by the power of genius. 
I refer to such lines as 


“ And wild roses and ivy serpentine ” 
in ‘The Question,’ or the recovered line from the same poem— 


“Like a child half in tenderness and mirth,” 
or 
“Ts it with thy kisses or thy tears?” 


in some lines to Emilia Viviani, or 
“Undulate with the undulating tide,” 
in ‘ Epipsychidion.’ Indeed such absolute violations of grammar as 





“Every little living nerve, 
* * * * * 
Are like sapless leaflets now.” * 
and 
“The crimson pulse of living morning quiver” 


from ‘Epipsychidion, are examples of Shelley’s instinct in rhythm. 
If it is not grammar, it ought to be. So far from altering both these 
|| passages and thus destroying their peculiar charm, as Mr. Rossetti 
does, [ would keep both as they seem to support each other. Every- 
| thing should be tried with Shelley before alteration or substitution in 
the text. Mr. Forman’s elaborate volumes will probably take their 
place as the standard edition, a position which they deserve. There 
i) is no rash hand stretched forth here. Wherever possible he gives 
i the earliest readings and restores much of what Mr. Rossetti changed, 

both in text and in punctuation. Still, after all that has been done, 
the difficulties of Shelley’s text are proverbial. Several causes have 
combined to produce confusion—Shelley’s own somewhat careless 
habit of throwing aside, as done with, what was:once written, the 
carelessness of friends in London, the fact that many poems written 
| in Italy were printed in England and the proof sheets corrected there 
without the author’s revision. There are two more characteristics of 
Shelley’s poetry which lie on the surface, and are very remarkable. 
One is his persistent repetition of himself, not merely in idea, but in 
language also. The Wandering Jew turns up again and again, as do 
the allusions to a vegetable diet as}the natural diet for man. In the 
‘Ode to Liberty’ we read of Athens, 


“Within the surface of Time’s fleeting river, 

Its wrinkled image lies as then it lay, 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 

It trembles, but it cannot pass away.” 





* «Lines written among the Euganean Hills.’ 
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The same lines occur with a word or two of difference in a fragment, 
‘ Evening—Ponte al mare, Pisa,’ and with not much difference in the 
‘Witch of Atlas ;’ and all this is taken from Wordsworth’s stanza: 


“So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 
So like, so very like, was day to day, 
Whene’er I looked, thy image still was there, 
It trembled, but it never passed away.” 


There are many more instances equally conspicuous which any one 
can observe for himself. The other characteristic is Shelley’s 
deliberate plagiarism from well-known authors. It is not like the 
plagiarism of Sterne, which is not always easy to detect, but Shelley 
imitates such famous passages that he clearly thought it quite lawful 
todo so. I will just give two from Shakespeare. The first is in 
‘The Cenci,’ in the speech of Beatrice after the murder : 


“T am as universal as the light; 

Free as the earth surrounding air; as firm 
As the world’s centre, Consequence, to me, 
Is as the wind which strikes the solid rock, 
But shakes it not.” 


Everyone will recall the words of Macbeth when he learns that 
Fleance has escaped : 


“Then comes my fit again,” &c. 


The other is in ‘ Hellas,’ perhaps an even more flagrant case : 


“this whole 
Of suns and worlds.... 
Is but a vision ;—all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles, and dreams.” 


It requires some audacity thus to steal from perhaps the most 
celebrated of all quotations from Shakespeare. But in this matter 
we must give even Shelley his due. Mr. Forman has restored inverted 
commas to the words “soul of goodness” in a line of ‘Julian and 
Maddalo,” which appear to have been in the original manuscript, 
though Shelley probably put them in by accident. It seems that 
accuracy in the text is to be attained rather by diligently comparing 
Shelley with himself, than by hazarding conjectures however in- 
genious. Mr. Forman pursues the former plan, Mr. Rossetti the 
latter. Mr. Rossetti is a careful student of Shelley, and all must feel 
grateful to him for his labours, but the bold alterations on which he 
has ventured will surprise many who compare them with the modest 
words of his preface. What he would have done if he had not 
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professed the greatest reverence for Shelley’s text, one shudders to 
think. 

I have endeavoured, shortly, to vindicate Shelley, or, at all events, 
defend him against the charges of Professor Shairp, by examining 
some parts of his life. There is much more to be said, but I shrink 
from being wearisome. I hope that I have not written in a manner 
inconsistent with respect for Professor Shairp, a writer who has 
taught us to appreciate Wordsworth and Coleridge; but the greater 
the respect which is due to his opinion, and the greater influence he 
may exert, the more is it incumbent to protest against his judgment 
when it is not supported by facts, as in Shelley’s case I venture to 
think it is not. Every one must hope that some day we shall have 
a complete life of the poet, and meanwhile that we may be justified 
in believing with Mrs. Shelley, that when all is known he will stand 
out in a fairer light than any of his contemporaries. 

R. C. Seaton. 








A Peep at the Moghrebins. 


I, Tanarer. 


THERE are many routes by which the never-to-be-enslaved may reach 
the East; but, perhaps, all things considered, the most convenient 
of these, certainly the least expensive, is that by steamer from 
Liverpool to Tangier vid Gibraltar. Nobody is very far from any- 
where in these days of rapid communication ; so you may breakfast 
in Liverpool on Saturday morning, leave the Mersey at ten o’clock 
by one of the Cunard Mediterranean boats, and dine in Tangier the 
following Thursday evening, unless you are so unlucky as to meet 
with strong head-winds in crossing the Bay. And by these six days’ 
steaming, you will have put Western civilisation more completely 
behind your back than if you had spent six weeks in a passage to 
Bombay, or followed the beaten track to Smyrna or Grand Cairo; 
while your object, a plunge into the East, will be gained at less than 
half the cost in trouble and money of a run to Egypt or the Holy 
Land. A single transhipment at Gibraltar, a single custom-house 
examination at Tangier, and you have passed smoothly from the 
unresting West into the changeless East. Marocco is still compara- 
tively virgin soil. Her rocky sierras have never yet echoed the 
shriek of the locomotive, her sun-baked plains know not the tramp 
of specially-conducted legions; and if she has none of that magnetic 
power which draws all Christendom to the Nile and the sacred hills 
of Palestine, Mauritania has a grand and sad old history of her own. 
With that history, however, these papers have nothing to do. They 
aim merely at giving a hasty mosaic picture of contemporary Moors 
and contemporary Marocco, or of so much of both as it was possible 
to make acquaintance with ina three days’ trip from Tangier through 
Tetuan to Ceuta. 

The steamer plying between Gibraltar and Tangier could not be 
styled “ fast and powerful” by even the most imaginative of shipping 
agents. The “Hercules,” in fact, is nothing more than a third-rate 
steam-tug of some hundred tons burthen, and takes very nearly four 
hours to make the passage. We were about twenty passengers on 
board the “Hercules” when she weighed anchor in Gibraltar Bay 
on the afternoon of September 11th last, half-a-dozen Spaniards, 
and twice that number of Englishmen, including a party of eight 
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young Liverpool men out for a few days’ boar-hunting in the 
mountains of Marocco. For the Prophet having forbidden the use 
of swine-flesh to the faithful, boars increase and multiply among 
the mountain thickets of the Atlas. It was nearly four o’clock when, 
rounding a high promontory, we came rather suddenly into sight of 
Tangier, a cluster of white flat-roofed houses spreading up the hill- 
side from the shore of a small bay, and overlooked by a warm-toned 
old Moorish fort with the crimson flag of the Sultan waving from its 
staff. A patch of downright green pasture stretches along the hills 
on the left, a positive bliss for eyes weary of gazing on the naked 
mountains which wall in the Straits on north and south. Then the 
scattered arches of a Roman bridge are passed, and the aspect of the 
town grows more distinctly Eastern as we draw nearer. Here and 
there, we can distinguish the horse-shoe arch of a door or window; 
the green tile mosaic on the minaret of the mosque can be made out, 
and red fez caps are seen moving about on the small wooden landing- 
stage. The fleet of row-boats lying off the beach now grows restless, 
and finally puts off to meet us ; the “ Hercules” casts anchor at last, and 
a swarm of athletic Moorish watermen scramble over the bulwarks, 
elbow the passengers and crew, and swoop down on the luggage like a 
band of pirates. Having no luggage, I slip into a boat preposterously 
overmanned with six grandly-built Moors, each displaying little less 
than a yard of bare bronzed leg beneath his scanty robes; and a 
couple of dozen strokes of the oars set me on shore in the dominions 
of the Sultan. 

There is one, and only one, incongruous figure in the mob of gaily- 
clad Orientals that surrounds me as I step on to the landing-stage, a 
dark little man in red fez and suit of thin shiny English broadcloth, 
who takes possession of me the moment I utter the words “Central 
Hotel.” This is Simon Barujel, a Tangier Jew, who acts as guide to 
the Central, and speaks fair French and indifferent Spanish and 
English. We strike up-hill into the streets of Tangier, and rounding 
a corner I lose sight of the.last vestige of European civilisation—the 
“ Hercules ” at anchor in the bay. But no; the West still haunts me 
in Simon’s hideous suit of broadcloth, a perpetual blot on the field of 
vision as we slowly wind our way through narrow laneways with 
rutted pavements of small round stones sloping to a central kennel 
suggestive of the Gassen of Cologne. How cool it is in these narrow 
cléfts of streets, where we have to dodge the pack-laden mules and 
donkeys by slipping up a hall-way or flattening ourselves against the 
walls! What a glorious variety of cut and colour in the strange 
dresses that flit by !—pensive scholarly-looking Jews in black skull- 
caps and dark gaberdines falling to below the knee to meet narrow 
trousers of dazzling white nankeen; ghostly Moorish women flitting 
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by silently, shrouded to the eyes in snowy vestments; sharp-faced 
Arabs with long guns across their shoulders, and restless eyes 
glancing out keenly from beneath the pointed hoods of their brown 
burnouses, like Capuchin monks turned footpads; handsome Jewesses 
dressed in rich colours ; ponderous Moorish merchants in immaculate 
white turbans, canary-coloured slippers and flowing robes, opening in 
front to give glimpses of gorgeous crimson under-vests: these are a 
few of the types of Eastern humanity that fix the attention of the 
Western as he takes his first walk through the streets of Tangier. 
Passing by the mosque, over whose threshold, as Simon tells me, no 
Christian dare pass—for the Moghrebins are among the strictest of 
believers—we reach the steep street of the bazaar leading to the 
camel-market without the gates, and lined on both sides with the 
small wooden booths of the merchants. Here we turn to the left into 
a narrow street, which wanders along at its own sweet. will till it lands 
us at the end of a cul-de-sac, where a long, dark, squalid-looking entry 
leads into the Central Hotel. 

The Central is a pleasant Moorish house, cool and clean as the 
most rigid sanitarian could desire, and built in the usual Eastern 
style, a large square well or opening in the centre, running up from 
basement to roof, with an inner colonnade, on which the rooms open, 
running round the second story. The plan is very nearly the 
same as in the Genoese palaces; but the central patio or court in 
this Tangier hotel is made to serve as dining-room instead of vestibule, 
and the stairs and walls are overlaid breast-high, as in the Alhambra, 
with cool-tinted glazed tiles. The house lying well up the slope 
on which Tangier is built, travellers of eight feet and upwards in 
height who put up at the Central, may enjoy a charming view from 
the windows, of the sparkling blue bay beneath, seen over the lower 
house-tops. Ordinary travellers, too, may enjoy the same advantages 
by setting a table below the window and standing on it so as to 
bring the chin well on a level with the window-sill. So that the 
statement on the Central Hotel cards, “ This hotel is well-situated, 
and affords a beautiful prospect of the bay,” if not the whole truth, 
is, at least, nothing but the truth. To do the Central full justice, 
however, it must be admitted that it has one room giving access to 
a balcony looking seaward; and that, what is of much greater 
importance, the appointments of the quiet hostelry are excellent, 
its food and cooking good, and its charges moderate. 

Tangier is happy in this, that it possesses no lions worth mention- 
ing. There is nothing to be “done” there but the mosque, and 
that cannot be done by a Christian ; so I was free to wander through 
the streets for an hour before dinner under the guidance of Simon 
the Jew, without being haunted by the uneasy consciousness of 
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unseen videnda. A small mob of the half-naked Moslem youth 

of Tangier followed us as we strolled through the bazaar, and con- 
trived to amuse themselves very tolerably by badgering Simon. They 
hung in his rear taunting him, ran up breathless with imaginary and 
conflicting messages from the hotel, and made themselves so generally 
distracting to the unhappy Jew, that he lost his dignity and his 
temper at last, and laying hands on one of his tormentors, made 
hasty preparations to thrash him with his heavy cane. A hurried 
shuffling of slippers on the rough pavement, and we were surrounded 
by a ring of turbaned merchants whose faces, sphinx-like a moment 
before, had taken on an expression of indecent eagerness as they 
bent forward to see the struggle between the dog of a Jew and the 
slippery young Moslem. It was only by throwing myself between 
the two, and pushing Simon up the street before me by main force, 
that an end was put to the strained relations between Infidel and 
Believer ; and the ring broke up, and the turbaned merchants strode 
back to their booths to relapse into cross-legged impassiveness. 

It was very amusing to go about from shop to shop here, bargain- 
ing, with Simon as dragoman. The shops in the Tangier bazaar, as 
through the East in general, are of about the same size as the ware- 
house of the melancholy Mr. Knaggs in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby “—as big 
as a cab. They are square wooden boxes raised two or three feet above 
the ground, and the customer, mounting a couple of steps, seats 
himself at the threshold on a round hassock placed for him by the 
proprietor, and proceeds to transact business, if he be wise, on the 
assumption that bazaar prices are fifty per cent. too high. Curious 
phials of attar of roses, old poniards and swords in quaintly-chased 
scabbards, rich silk scarves, burnouses fine and coarse, fez caps, men’s 
slippers made of the famous soft yellow leather of the country, more 
dainty women’s chaussure of light blue velvet embroidered in silver 
and gold, snuff-boxes made from oval palm-nuts, deep-piled carpets 
soft as a fleece; these are the wares with which the grave Moorish 
shopkeeper strives, not unsuccessfully, to lighter the stranger’s 
purse. There is a peculiar piquancy in bargaining this way through 
an interpreter. Seller and buyer, being totally ignorant of each 
other’s language, can vent their bad blood on the innocent medium 
without wounding each other’s feelings. When Mustapha with 
unblushing effrontery demands two dollars for a pair of slippers, I 
can turn fiercely on Simon, call him a shameless swindler in French 
and make a scornful offer of six pesetas. Simon’s astute mind acts 
chemically on this plain statement of mine, precipitating the grosser 
defamatory portion and vaporising the remainder for Mustapha’s ear 
into a mild suggestion that the slippers, in the opinion of a Western 
miscreant, are worth half the price asked for them. Then it is 
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Mustapha’s turn to explode on Simon with what are evidently fierce 
revilings in Arabic, which the Jew distils for my ear into the ulti- 
matum, “ Monsieur, the slippers cannot go for less than seven and a 
half pesetas.” When the bargain is struck at last, you receive in 
the change for your Spanish dollars some handfuls of the rude old 
bronze coins of Marocco, stamped with a date reaching back six 
centuries to the palmy days of the Moors when Mahommed the 
Second reigned in Granada, 

From the bazaar we passed out through one of the gates to the 
camel-market, a wide expanse of naked earth bounded below by the 
creamy-tinted buildings of the town, and above by the deep blue sky- 
line, where the crest of the slope on which Tangier stands falls away 
rapidly towards the south-east. On this patch of dusty desert, men 
and camels, donkeys, goats and fowls, were herded together in a 
confused mass from which went up a maddening babel of guttural 
Arabic, blended with brayings, and cacklings, and the crowing of 
valiant bantam cocks. The Moghrebins assembled here were mostly 
countrymen and had very slight pretensions to that virtue which 
the Koran and the English saw place next to godliness. The sound 
of wild music rising in intermittent shrieks above the roar of the 
market, drew us away toa clear space near the city wall, where we 
found a company of snake-charmers at work in the centre of a ring 
of squatting rustics. At one side of this ring sat three musicians, 
one tapping a sort of drum, another twanging a guitar, and the third 
extracting blood-freezing wails from a long reed wind-instrument. 
The music was well chosen. It was sympathetic and descriptive, 
Wagnerish in short, without any melody, but rising and falling, 
passing from fierce action to sad musing or measured circumspection 
as the charmer went through the different acts in the absurd drama. 
At the side of the ring opposite the musicians, was the double leather 
bag with two mouths containing the snakes, and in the centre stood 
the ineffably dirty and ragged charmer, anything but charming to 
European senses, however seductive to snakes. 

The play was just beginning when we took our places in the outer 
ring of standing natives, and the charmer was going round with 
the hat, or, to speak with strict accuracy, with the straw basket which 
here took the place of the hat of the British street artist. When 
it came to my turn, with the confident air of a man who has struck 
the golden mean between niggardliness and profligate munificence, 
I dropped into the basket two of the bronze Moorish coins, equivalent, 
as I thought, to about twopence in English money. I did not 
understand the charmer’s start and exclamation of surprise, as he 
saw the coins slip from my hand, until later on in the evening, 
when a closer study of Moorish currency showed me that I had 
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contributed exactly one half-farthing to the funds of the strolling 
company. When the basket had done circulating, the music struck 
into a brisk measure and the charmer began to course round the ring 
in a hurried walk, lapsing into a trot at intervals ; his face took on an 
expression of anxiety deepening into terror, the wild eyes, the 
twitching limbs, the glance fearfully averted from the bag where the 
snakes were confined, all made an admirable pantomime, expressing 
clearer than any words could, “ My friends, I am engaged in a 
desperate business.” Still the cunning rogue went on describing 
circles without venturing to approach the snakes; and at last one of 
the musicians, to give a greater air of reality to the drama, began to 
reason with him and chide him—“Come, my brother, screw thy 
courage to the sticking-place. Behold, these gentlemen have paid 
their money; and though thou goest in peril of thy life, thou 
knowest that man can die but once and that none may shirk his 
destiny.” This was evidently the general drift of the musician’s 
harangue ; for though I knew not a word of Arabic, the tones and 
gestures were expressive enough to need very little interpretation 
from Simon. And looking at the sinister face of the performer, I 
thought the most powerful formula of encouragement might have run 
thus: “Since thou wast born to be hanged, friend, thou mayst jest at 
snake-bites.” The reasonings of the musician prevailed at length. 
The charmer cautiously lifted the bag, shook out from it two large 
flat-headed snakes, each about seven feet in length, and catching 
them by the tails swung them gently round and laid them on the 
ground before him. After raising their heads and vibrating their 
forked tongues in a very venomous manner, they subsided into two 
motionless coils, and the charmer having done a few more laps of the 
ring at double-quick, began with an air of awful mystery to pile up 
two small heaps of broken straw in front of the snakes. Was he going 
to burn the snakes, or induce them to bury themselves in the straw? 
I cannot say ; for at this point, when the plot was evidently thickening 
and expectation was on tip-toe, the charmer availed himself of the 
suspended emotion trick as skilfully as any Western editor who breaks 
off his serial story at the most thrilling passage with an exasperating 
“'To be continued in our next.” He left the snakes and the straw piles 
in situ, and quietly proceeded to pass round the hat once more. My 
patience was exhausted; and I walked away with Simon, having 
spent just five minutes in the ring and satisfied myself on three 
points—that the snakes had no poison-fangs, that the charmers, by 
consequence, were arrant rogues, and that as a redeeming feature 
they were uncommonly clever dramatists. 

Leaving the market-place, we passed through a crumbling old 
archway into a shady lane shut in by high walls. Here a Moorish 
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coffee-stand was established in a shanty run up against the inside of 
the arch, and benches were placed along the walls of the lane for 
customers. It was an amusing study to watch the keeper of that 
coffee-stand at work preparing the cup of coffee ordered for me by 
Simon. He was a little grey wrinkled man with bent figure, clad in 
a complete suit of flame-colour which gave him a semi-diabolical 
aspect to eyes familiar with the opera make-up of Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles. His oddly-shaped kettle, too, placed on a very small stove 
level with his chin, had something alchemical about it. Seen in the 
gloom of the shanty, the fancy easily transmuted it from a kettle into 
an alembic for the distillation of uncanny liquors; and the patient, 
keenly watchful face of the old Moor as he ground the portion of 
coffee for the cup and fanned the flame under this alembical kettle, 
would have made a very fair model for a Paracelsus. Men might 
come and men might go in the quiet lane, passing from the dust and 
strife of the market, but this true artist went on intently grinding 
the berries and fanning the fire as if his earthly horizon had been 
bounded by the walls of his rickety workshop, and the whole duty 
of man had been the brewing of good coffee. After five minutes 
waiting, the powerful potion was put into my hand. It was worth 
waiting for. Black and thick and strong, the sip of liquor in the 
tiny cup half filled with grounds was more refreshing than a quart 
of the mawkish mixture hurriedly slashed into one’s cup by the 
breathless waiter of a Parisian café. 

After dark that night I took a second ramble through the town, 
piloted again by Simon; for to go anywhere alone in Tangier is 
simp'y impracticable to a stranger, so involved are its nameless 
winding streets. There being no street lamps in Tangier, your 
better sort of people when they go out by night have a light carried 
before them, so Simon led the way with a handsome lantern in pierced 
metal-work glazed with green and yellow and crimson glass, one 
glance of which was enough to call up a glowing vision of Aladdin’s 
magic palace. As we stumbled along en route for a large Moorish 
café in the upper part of the town, we gathered a long tail of thrifty 
Jews, who, having business in the same direction, were glad to share 
in the cheap light. The café was a lively sight. It was a large 
square room well-lighted, and the floor covered with mats, on which 
ascore of clean, athletic, well-dressed Moors were squatted cross- 
legged, sipping tea and coffee, smoking the temperate Moorish pipes 
with terra-cotta bowls no bigger than thimbles, and with few excep- 
. tions gambling furiously with the quaintly pictured Spanish cards. 
Eastern reserve and dignity were here thrown aside to a great extent. 
There was a lively hum of conversation ; a solitary minstrel sat in a 
corner twanging a guitar and singing a wild Arab ditty, and when I 
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seated myself on the mat to which I was led by the courteous café- 
keeper, and “went in” for a pipe and a cup of fragrant mint tea, 
a pleasant grin went round the company. They seemed to be 
amused and rather flattered at the interest taken by a Western 
infidel in the manners and customs of Moslem gentlemen. He 
of the guitar now rose up from his corner and fixing me with a 
proud glance which seemed to say, “ Now you shall have your ears: 
ravished with a sample of Believers’ music,” joined himself to a 
brother minstrel who sat at the other side of the room gravely 
performing a solo with a heavy door-key, on what appeared to be a 
pair of massive brass door-handles. A knot of half-a-dozen musical 
Moors from the company present then gathered round the instru- 
mentalists, and the troop disposing themselves in a ring, struck up 
a fierce measure, which, according to Simon, was a Moorish love-song. 
The air was nothing more than a few staves, repeated ad infinitum 
in a rapid chant, rising at regular intervals into a sort of refrain ; 
but the passion thrown into it by the singers saved it from becoming 
monotonous. The band sang together in excellent time, each man 
clapping his hands to the measure, which was still more clearly 
marked by the executant with the door-handles. The volume of 
sound was deafening; but the fierce energy with which the 
refrain was given was irresistible—one had to join in with it. The 
strangest thing about this love-song, however, was its length. I 
timed it, and found it was kept up without a moment’s pause or 
flagging of voices or hands for something more than a quarter 
of an hour, a performance which speaks well for the physical 
endurance of the Moors. Seriously, great things may be expected 
from a race of men who in a light-hearted way can sit down and sing 
and clap their hands with unflagging vigour for fifteen minutes. That 
such a warlike ditty as this does duty as a love-song among the 
Moors, is only a fresh proof how impossible it is to fix any canon of 
musical taste which shall be universally valid. Such a song as this 
sung by some love-sick Abdalla in the fairy courts of the Alhambra 
five hundred years ago had power, no doubt, to melt the heart of his 
dark-eyed Zuleika or Fatima; but there need be no hesitation in 
saying that without what Sam Weller would call a “priory attach- 
ment” to the minstrel, it would have anything but a softening 
influence on the heart of an English maiden. 

The few hours spent in Tangier that evening had given me such a 
lively desire to see something more of Moorish life, that I decided to 
set out next morning inland for Ceuta via Tetuan, instead of making 
the usual three hours’ trip to Cape Spartel and returning the same 
day by steamer to Gibraltar. Three days should be set apart for the 
trip from Tangier through Tetuan to Ceuta by those who are not 
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accustomed to the fatigue of mule travelling. The first day brings 
you from Tangier to Tetuan ; you stop the second day in Tetuan to 
rest your aching bones and see the town; and the third takes you 
along the sea-coast to Ceuta, a Spanish convict settlement, whence a 
steamer runs across the Straits every morning to Algesiras. Simon 
took charge of all the arrangements, so that before bed-time that 
night he had hired me two mules and adragoman, and by application 
to the English vice-consul had secured me one of the Sultan’s cavalry- 
men as escort. A dollar a day per animal—including the dragoman 
and the soldier under that term—was the charge, the regular tariff 
according to Simon; but I was obliged to pay for five days, so as to 
cover the time required for the return journey of men and mules. 








At Munich in 1880. 


Notes sy A Tourist. 


Monicu has not, as Dresden, Nuremberg, Vienna, and many conti- 
nental towns have, a charm which attaches the visitor at once to the 
place. In spite of its many beauties, and great advantages to 
the artist, one must know it well really to like it—at least that has 
been my experience. I once heard of a country girl who was asked, 
on her first visit to town, how she liked it. ‘The city?” said she, 
“T didn’t get to see it at all—because of the houses!” And there is 
more sense in that than one would think. But in Munich no one 
could say such a thing. The streets are built according to the best 
architectural and sanitary regulations; the public buildings intended 
for amusement, instruction and ornament, are placed exactly where 
they ought to be. The parks, public gardens and squares, are fault- 
lessly kept, and full of large and beautiful trees; and wherever one 
looks, one sees that the town is the first object of consideration, and 
there is nothing to hide its beauties from the eye. The taste of 
individual inhabitants is not consulted—why should it be ?—there are 
large, well-built houses, and people may be very glad to be allowed to 
live in them, and to have a group of statues to look at in the middle 
of the square before them, to cultivate their barbarian taste. And so 
one says meekly, “ What handsome streets! so straight and wide!” 
and then one goes round the corner, and coming upon some parts of 
Old Munich, the heart is warmed, and the eye gladdened, by a 
departure from the stiffness of the new style, and a relapse into the 
irregularity and picturesqueness of houses owing their individual form 
and colouring to owners and builders who have been centuries in their 
graves. Overhanging gables, curious and impossible corners, niches 
for images of saints and the Virgin Mary, steep red roofs, covered 
with the old, curiously-hollowed tiles which are never constructed 
now-a-days, and the roof alone rising to such a height as to give 
room to at least five rows of windows, one above the other. Curious 
old doorways may be seen, with arched and vaulted passages, giving 
entrance into massive buildings, once the homes of the richest 
burghers of the old time, and now inhabited by the less wealthy, who 
are inclined to overlook the inconvenience of the steep dark stairs, the 
irregular height of floor and window, and the “ancient and mouldy 
smell,” in consideration of the moderate rent. So the carved galleries, 
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looking into the courtyard, are filled with linen hanging to dry; 
around the frescoes in the wall of the old court ivy is growing, and 
all sorts of household implements are strewed around, and coopers’ 
tools, stable-brooms, and the like, fill the space—though here and 
there a tiny garden still gives evidence of the ancient burgher’s taste 
for flowers. But to appreciate Munich, and the honest, good- 
humoured citizen of the capital himself, one must mix with the people 
in their everyday life, and try to understand the curious mixture 
of shrewd common-sense, romance, and simplicity which forms part 
of their character. 

Fancy the horror of the wife of a distinguished English physician, 
lawyer, or clergyman, if you told her to take those well-educated 
young ladies, her daughters, for an afternoon to the gardens of Tivoli 
or Brunnthal, there to drink beer, or coffee, and industriously knit 
stockings until the husband and father should join them, and all sup 
together in the open air ; or else, to return ‘at seven o’clock with their 
knitting-needles safely packed away in little baskets on their arms, to 
prepare the supper at home! Very frequently there is music in these 
gardens; and in the Englischer Garden in fine weather the band 
plays almost every afternoon, and I doubt whether the well-educated 
young English ladies aforesaid would be at all better able to appre- 
ciate the skill of the performers—or indeed half so well—as the 
quiet-looking Bavarians. Who would suspect that quiet, stolid-looking 
man, sitting opposite us, with an enormous glass of beer before him, 
to be an excellent musician and composer? Near him, is a tall, 
sentimental-looking figure, with a broad-brimmed black felt hat, 
curled up on one side, after the fashion of the ancient cavaliers; he 
wears his hair long in artistic style, disdains beer, and pours out his 
Rhine wine in a graceful, melancholy manner. He is a skilful house 
painter and decorator, but is otherwise unknown to fame. To our 
left is a whole family of blooming girls with their portly mamma. 
They appear to have many acquaintances here, and not a few 
admirers ; for the Herr Papa is one of the most influential burghers 
in the town, and whole chests of linen are known to be already 
prepared for the dowry of the girls. Students, with their gaily- 
coloured caps and sash ribbons, greet them most respectfully ; young 
officers in light blue uniform, and fearfully ugly cloth head-gear, are 
fall of solicitude as to the health of the Frau Mamma, and little 
Hans,—of whom they hear, to their grief, that he fell out of window 
the other day. But while they are exercising their tongues in this 
way, an unpretending-looking young civilian is filled with just indig- 
nation at the neglect of the waiters, who allow the young ladies to sit 
so long without beer. He fixes his hat more firmly on his head, 
vanishes among the crowd, and quickly returns with a captured 
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waiter, who listens to the unlimited order for beer, black bread, 
butter, and salt, and soon provides entertainment for the whole party. 
And now the young civilian reaps his reward, for he has managed to 
ensconce himself in a corner between Grethe and Minchen—to the 
utter defeat of the Army and the University—and is trying to make 
up his mind as to which of the two girls is the prettier, when his 
attention is drawn, by the smiles and nods of his fair neighbours, to a 
table near, where a pretty, well-dressed young wife is seated with her 
husband, and baby of two years old. Baby is thirsty, so mamma 
has calmly stood him on the table, and is holding the great glass 
beer-jug, with its pewter top, to the lips of her offspring, who appears 
strongly to approve of the beverage, and sucks away vigorously, to 
the great delight of papa. 

In wet weather, these open-air amusements are few and far 
between—for who can drink beer in a garden in pouring rain? 
So much the greater is the rush to the restaurants and cafés under 
cover. Among the most original is, perhaps, the Raths-Kellar— 
the Guildhall Cellar—built beneath the beautiful Guildhall. De- 
scending a flight of steps from the street, one enters a long, low hall, 
arched and vaulted in Gothic style, like the crypt of a church. If 
it were not for the merry company therein assembled, one might at 
the first glance be tempted to take it for such. But a nearer 
inspection soon dissipates the illusion. It is true that the ceiling 
and its arches and supports are painted everywhere, in every niche 
and corner, in fresco, but saints and virgins are not represented ; 
on the contrary, peasant, burgher, and emperor—men of every degree 
and age—are here painted doing homage and justice to wine and 
beer, and glorifying the same. And all this without a single vulgar 
or profaning stroke of the pencil! On one side is Luther receiving 
two bottles of beer from the Duke of Braunschweig, after the Diet 
of Worms?(an historical fact); on another, Richard Coeur de Lion 
takes a silver beer-jug from the hands of Charles IV. of France; 
in another part of the cellar are all the gods and goddesses who have 
influence over the beer harvest, &c.—that is to say, over hops and 
the fruits of the field—and those who performed extraordinary feats 
in drinking, such as the god Thor, who drank the ocean; Indra, 
who drank thirty rivers only, and so on. Near every picture is an 
explanatory verse. On one arch is Joan of Arc in arms, and near 
it is written, “Only the land of champagne can bear in such wise 
its banner!” What would old Moltke say to a flag that is borne 
in such manner? Almost all the verses are spirited and witty, and 
suit the illustrations well. 

But the frescoes are not the only ornaments of the cellar. The 
windows are painted in all sorts of witty illustrations of the love of 
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the Munich citizen for beer and sausages; and through the coloured 
glass falls a subdued and tinted light upon the carved oak tables, 
chairs, and settees; the curious tiled stoves, with sculptured heads 
and faces looking out at every corner ; the old-fashioned beer-glasses ; 
and last, but not least, on the foaming beer, the gaily-coloured wine 
in its long-necked bottles, the pretty waitresses running to and fro 
with every sort of eatable and drinkable, and the merry company 
assembled, composed of persons of almost every class, from the very 
highest to the simplest burgher who lives in the fourth story in a 
back street, and only brings his wife and children here as a great 
treat on holidays. 

Sober justices of the peace, retired gentlemen, nobles, professors, 
students, artists, all, or many, with their plump, comfortable-looking 
wives and daughters, come and go in the Raths-Kellar from morning 
to night, and only at two in the morning, very often, is the light 
put out,—and the inquisitive English stranger wends his way to 
his hotel, amid a group of still quite sober burghers. 





Sat-behind-the-Eve. 


I srr at a well-filled table, 
Heavy with every dish 

That could tempt the eye or palate, 
Pastry, and fowl, and fish ; 

But I leave them all untasted, 
And heave a bitter sigh, 

To think that I shall nevermore 
Eat “ fat-behind-the-eye.” 


In that word there’s a tender magic, © 
And my memory’s pulses are stirred, 

As the scene and the table before me 
Are suddenly dimmed and blurred. 

And a thousand fleeting visions 

. O'er my brain go swiftly by, 

Of the days when each one we feasted 
On “ fat-behind-the-eye.” 


And in fancy once more I behold it, 
That distant, desert land, 

Where once we roamed together, 
A merry, happy band. 

The lonely land of the desert plain, 
Where guanaco and ostrich roam, 

Where the white man’s face is never seen, 
The wild red Indian’s home. 


Ah! how swiftly then we galloped 
O’er the never-ending plain ; 
From morn until at even’ red 
We wearily drew rein. 
But how quickly by the camp-fire, 
We made cold and weariness fly, 
By the cheering blaze and the fragrant pipe, 
And “ fat-behind-the-eye !” 
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As ever we journeyed onward, 
The chase our wants supplied, 
Nought availed the snipe his cunning flight, 
Nor the ostrich his swift stride. 
Teal, duck, and plover, ibis, goose, 
We ate in stew and fry; 
One dish we prized above them all— 
"Twas “ fat-behind-the-eye.” 


Soon at the Cordilleras’ base 
We stood, our eyes upraised, 

And in their mighty, snow-clad heights, 
Awestruck, we wondering gazed : 

As up they rose, fierce, lonely, grand, 
Far, far into the sky. 

Awestruck that night, we silent ate, 
Our “ fat-behind-the-eye.” 


Three weeks we passed there in the chase, 
A happy thrilling time ; 

The wild horse to his home we traced 
Amid those heights sublime. 

Our steps were where no mortal foot 
Had ever been before, 

By lonely lake, by beech-wood glen, 
And mountain torrent’s roar. 


The earthquake and the foaming flood, 
The fierce voleano’s fire, 
We passed their dangers all in turn, 
And braved unhurt their ire. 
But whatsoever was our plight, 
Scorched, frozen, drenched, or dry, 
It never once to comfort failed, 
Sweet “ fat-behind-the-eye!” 
JuLius Brersoum. 














Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avrnor or ‘ Toe Woorne O’t, 


Cuapter IV. 


Tue tired travellers slept long on the morning after their arrival 
and Grace was delighted to feel that a brighter frame of mind had 
displaced the gloom and depression of the previous night. 

She was the first up and dressed of the party, and on going into 
her mother’s room, found her awake, but still in bed. Mrs. Frere 
held up a warning finger as her daughter entered, for Mabel was 
still in deepest sleep. 

“Well, mother dear! are you pretty well and rested?” asked 
Grace in a whisper, stooping to kiss her. 

“ Quite well, but not rested. I feel as if I should never be at rest 
again. It is past eight, and they have not brought me hot water 
yet.” 

“T suppose we must ring for it,” said Grace, whose awakening 
common-sense suggested that she could not expect the personal atten- 
dance of home in a London lodging. “The bell is broken,” she 
continued, after a vain effort to pull the handle which hung loosely 
from the wall; “I will go down and ask for some warm water for 
you, and see if Randal is stirring.” 

“Ts that Grace?” asked Mabel sleepily, as she slowly opened her 
eyes; “I was dreaming we were at Dungar again, and had broiled 
salmon for breakfast.” 

“Keep quiet, Mab, until I come back, and then you shall come 
into my room and dress.” 

“Tt is exceedingly awkward having no bell,” said Mrs. Frere with 
much seriousness ; ‘suppose any of us were ill in the night ?” 

“Oh! we must not think of being ill,” exclaimed Grace, as she 
left the room and ran quickly downstairs to summon Sarah and knock 
at Randal’s door. 

Miss Timbs herself answered what she termed “ the dining-room ” 
bell; and having called to Sarah to take the required hot water 
upstairs, proceeded to ask : 

“ What’ll you please to want for breakfast, mum ? ” 

Grace hesitated ; all her life she had seen excellent food appear at 
proper periods, but of the producing process she was profoundly 
ignorant. 
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“Qh, anything will do for the first day. Some fish and cold 
meat, or eggs and tea, and preserves if you have any—Mabel always 
likes preserves—and that will do.” 

“Very well, mum,” returned Miss Timbs, a little startled at such 
demands upon her resources, but making a rapid mental calculation 
as to the probable profit of such lavish lodgers. ‘How soon shall 
you be ready ? for I must send out for fish and preserves. As to cold 
meat, it’s not likely I should have any in the house.” 

“Tt is no matter,” returned Grace, good-humouredly, “do what 
you can. My mother will be dressed in about an hour.” 

“T say, Grace,” called Randal through his closed door, “are you 
up and about? What o’clock is it? I forgot to wind-up my watch.” 

“ Quarter-past eight: get up like a good boy ;” to which Randal 
made some unintelligible reply, and his sister mounted the stairs, and 
proceeded to coax Mabel to get up and permit herself to. be dressed. 
For though quite capable of performing that operation, her exceed- 
ingly erratic nature disposed her to so many breaks and divergences 
that it was never ending. On this occasion, after various appeals, 
she put on her shoes, and was immediately attracted by a large darn 
in the piece of carpet opposite the dressing-table. 

“Why do they put such an old piece of carpet on our room, 
Grace ?”’ 

“Oh, because there was nothing better. Do come away and let 
mamma dress.” 

“ Yes, there is something better, much better—a new carpet with 
big roses on it, in the room downstairs. I peeped in as we were 
going down to tea last night.” 

“ Never mind, Mab; come with me.” 

“Mother ought to have it; oughtn’t you, mammy?” 

“Go with Grace, dear ; your poor mother will have no more pretty 
things.” 

“Stay, there is a bright pin under the big press ;” whereupon she 
darted across the room, and striving to squeeze herself under the 
“wardrobe” formerly described, nearly brought the whole concern on 
her back. 


“Mabel!” screamed her mother, “you will kill yourself! Do 
take her away, Grace.” 

“You must come!” cried the much-suffering sister, and almost 
carried her into the next room, Mab protesting vehemently that she 
hurt her. 

Once in a fresh scene, Mab insisted on a tour of rigid inspection 
before attempting to replace her nightgown with her ordinary clothes. 
Then the tops of the houses, as seen from Grace’s window, had to be 


Viewed and commented on; the proceedings of a cat creeping along 
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one of the roofs created the deepest interest. Immense difficulties 
ensued in the matter of brushing and plaiting the patient’s hair, 
which called forth many reproachful and contemptuous observations 
in reply to the elder sister’s remonstrances, who, her forbearance at 
last exhausted, administered a sharp slap on the offender’s shoulder, 
the same being instantly repaid by a hearty kick. 

After this exchange of civilities, the toilette proceeded with greater 
rapidity ; and having grumbled at being obliged to put on a crumpled 
lace frill and a pair of cuffs no longer in their pristine freshness, 
Mabel declared herself ready, and descended in search of breakfast 
and further novelties. 

Randal had already emerged from his chamber when Mrs. Frere 
and Grace made their appearance, and Sarah was busy setting forth 
the morning meal with much haste and clatter ; while Mabel stood in 
the window, conspicuously holding her nose—for in truth the im- 
promptu “haddock ” provided by Miss Timbs was powerful in odour, 
and the pot of strawberry jam was of the mashiest, stickiest descrip- 
tion ; while the eggs, not having been subjected to the process of 
“selection ” by being broken for frying, called from Randal the remark 
that “ They must have been laid by the hen that Noah took into the 
ark.” 


“The tea has rather a peculiar flavour! don’t you think so, Grace?” 
said mamma. . 

“Yes, ‘it is not nice; we must try and find better to-morrow. 
Mabel, do eat some bread-and-butter, if you cannot manage your fish! ” 

“Try and eat, my love,” urged Mrs. Frere. ‘And now, Randal— 
now that we are at last in London, what are you going to do?” 

“Well!” returned Randal easily, tilting back his chair in order 
to put a rejected supply of haddock on the chiffonier, “in the first 
place, I think we are not in London, but out of town; why the place 
is as quiet and silent as Dungar, except for the shouting of ‘Milk 
oh!’ that roused me this morning. I wonder what induced Jimmy 
Byrne to get us such remote quarters ! ” 

“T suppose he could not find what we wanted cheap enough any- 
where else,” remarked Grace sadly. 

“ But I consider these rooms dear,” said Randal, in a tone of strong 
common-sense ; “ the accommodation is miserable, and the furniture 
disgraceful! I cannot bear to see my mother in such a place. Grace, 
you and I will have a ramble in search of something better.” 

“Dear boy!” murmured Mrs. Frere, looking at him with moist 
eyes, “ you always think of me.” 

“Well, Randal!” persisted Grace, pouring out another cup of 
washy tea for Mab, “now we are here, what do you think of doing? 
I wish you would call on Unele Frere, as Jimmy Byrne advised you.” 
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“T must think about it,” returned Randal, looking curiously into 
the milk-jug; “let us see if he will make the first advance. Ina 
week or so Max will have returned, and then he will be there to 
introduce me—it would be pleasanter than going alone.” 

“Why, Randal,” cried Grace, surprised—for self-distrust was not 
her brother’s ordinary failing—‘ you don’t mean to say you are afraid 
of your own uncle?” 

“Afraid!” repeated Randal, with lofty scorn, “it is not likely 
that I should quail before any man ; but—the fact is—a—I wish to 
have some work actually in hand before I present myself in the 
temple of Mammon.” 

“Ts Randal afraid Uncle Frere would turn him out?” asked 
Mabel, who was listening attentively. 

“Then what do you think of doing ?” asked the mother. 

“Do you remember Halkett, whom we met at Aunt d’Arcy’s in 
Dublin?” was the somewhat irrelevant answer. 

“Yes, rather a noisy overpowering man.” 

“ A very clever fellow though, I can tell you! He looked at some 
of my MSS. and thought them most promising, particularly my 
‘Legends and Tales of Dungar.’ He has given me an introduction 
to a brother of his who writes for lots of papers and magazines, and I 
am going to present the letter to-day at the Girdle office. He is 
editor of the Girdle.” 

“The Girdle!,” repeated Grace ; “what an extraordinary name!” 

“Why, Grace,” exclaimed Mabel, with contempt, “it is the thing 
they bake cakes on! ” 

“Tt is an abbreviation of the name Earth Girdle,’ returned 
tandal, with careless superiority, “and means their information en- 
circles the globe—Shakespeare, you know. The staff call it the Girdle 
and EH. G.” 

“T never heard of it before,” said Grace. 

“Very likely, my dear; but if I could be taken on before I inter- 
view Uncle Frere it would be a grand go, and show that conceited 
puppy Max that I am not such a noodle after all.” 

“Taken on the staff of a newspaper! Why, Randal, you must be 
dreaming! Just think of all the memoirs and biographies we have 
read, and remember how dreadfully hard the best men have found it 
to get on at first.” 

“That you have read, Grace. J have never cared to risk 
losing my own originality by steeping myself in the records of 
other people’s blunders. Why should I not be taken on the staff 
of a paper?” 

“Why not?” echoed Mrs. Frere. “Really, 1 must say Randal 
is exceedingly clever, and the quantity he has written already is 
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amazing. I hope I am not partial, but I do think Randal quite equal 
to the staff of any paper.” She spoke in a tone of severe criticism. 

Grace sighed, and seeing that no one was eating, rang for the 
servant to clear away, while Randal continued cheerfully : 

“So I am going to the office to-day; it is in W—— Street, off 
the Strand—and I shall take my papers with me. I suppose I had 
better take a cab, mother, as I ought to be at the place early, and 
I don’t know the way.” 

“Certainly, dear boy, certainly. Have you any money, Randal ?” 

Randal examined a very pretty porte-monnaie, and replied : 

“You had better give me five shillings. I shall only want cab 
and omnibus fares to-day, for I shall return to dine. By the way, 
you had better say seven o’clock for dinner; Byrne said he was 
coming up this evening, and he cannot get away before six.” 

“Very well; and, Randal, if you pass anywhere near H—— 
Square you might leave a card——” 

“T will see about it, mother.” 

He rose, and retired to his own room. Grace looked wistfully 
after him, but prudently resisted pressing the distasteful visit upon 
her brother, till backed by the counsels of the redoubtable “ Jimmy.” 

Sarah had not yet removed the breakfast-things when Randal 
returned, equipped in his new morning suit of black, and looking as 


bright and distingué a youngster as a mother’s eye would wish to 
rest upon.” 


“Good-bye, dear ; God bless you!” 

“Good luck to you, Randal!” 

“Be sure you bring back some girdle cakes,”—were the parting 
salutations of the trio he left behind; and pausing to ask Miss Timbs, 
whom he met in the hall, or rather passage, the way to the nearest 
cab-stand, he walked briskly through the little garden gate, and 
away out of sight. 

“Dear me!” sighed Mrs. Frere, returning to her chair, “it is 
wonderful the sensation of loneliness I feel when Randal is out of 
my sight. He is so brave and cheerful, and has so much self-reliance, 
which is always the mark of a strong character. Not that I under- 
value you, my darling,” holding out her hand to Grace; “I am sure 
I do not know what we should have done without you.” 

Grace did not reply, but took the still fair soft hand and stroked 
it tenderly ; she felt too sad for words, an inexpressible, awful sense 
of isolation and responsibility pressed down her young heart. What 
was to become of them in this strange, mighty city, where their 
only friend was a humble lawyer’s clerk, and where no welcome had 
awaited them from the kinsmen on whose friendship they had naturally 
reckoned? But this mood did not last; Grace felt she must throw it 
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off or die. She hastily reminded herself that they were not yet 
twenty-four hours in London ; that Max had probably not known when 
they were to arrive; that she could not tell what urgent reasons he 
might have to visit Paris; that a week—a few days—might change 
the aspect of affairs; above all, that she must not, dare not despond. 
Let her mother talk of Randal’s courage and cheerfulness as she 
would, they were but broken reeds to rely on. 

She had succeeded in rousing herself when Miss Timbs, much 
impressed by the general aspect of her new inmates, made her 
appearance with a spasmodic curtsy, and a request to know Mrs. 
Frere’s orders. 

“T am sure I scarcely know what to say,” returned that lady, 
graciously. “Our tastes are extremely simple, and I do not care to 
incur unnecessary expense. What do you think, Grace, of a pair 
of fried soles, and boiled fowls with tongue—a ham would be rather 
large—and potatoes, a dish of sea-kale, and—cheese? It is rather 
early for cucumber. We will not mind sweets or dessert—eh, Grace? ” 

“Yes, mother,” returned Grace, with a dim, painful sense that 
this was all too costly, yet not knowing how to remedy it, or what 
to suggest. 

“Very well, mum,” said Miss Timbs, with increasing deference. 
“ And the young gentleman will be back to dinner? ” 

“Oh, yes; and I forgot to mention that as Mr. Byrne will dine 
with us to-day, you need not give us dinner till seven: generally 
we dine at six.” 

“ Hoh,” said Miss Timbs, and paused. “Ahem! Then, mum, 
I must charge additional for kitchen fire—two-and-six a week is 
regular with a one-o’-clock dinner ; but for a late dinner I must say 
three-and-six, and sixpence a scuttle for the sitting-room fire.” 

“Ah, yes, I suppose so,” returned Mrs. Frere, vaguely. ‘ You 
had better speak to Mr. Byrne about it when he comes, for I do not 
understand London prices, or the arrangements of a lodging-house.” 

“Ahem!” said Miss Timbs, with a visible vibration of every curl, 
and smoothing down her apron nervously; “but, begging your 
pardon, I don’t keep a lodging-’ouse, though I lets my apartments 
to parties as requires accommodation; and if I’m ’umble, I trust 
I am respectable.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Frere, greatly astonished at the wrath 
she seemed to have evoked. “If I have said anything to offend you, 
I am very sorry; but I cannot see that I have.” 

The gentle voice and guileless face of the speaker were not without 
their effect on Miss Timbs. 

“Well, mum, I see you are a stranger, and not up to our ways, 
and I am a bit hasty. Iam sure you are too much the lady to make 
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ageravating remarks; so, as you say, I had better speak to the 
gentleman as took the rooms. But of course I shall want butter 
and lard for cooking ; and would you like to buy everything yourself, 
mum, or shall I bring you my book every week ?” 

“Pray do so! I should not know where to go for anything ; 
and for to-day we will dine at seven.” 

“Very well, mum.” And, to Mabel’s profound admiration, she 
caught up, and piled together, all the plates, huddled the knives and 
forks on the tray, seized the butter, the cream-jug, and sundry other 
articles, in a twinkling, as if she had suddenly developed three or 
four additional pairs of hands, calling loudly for Sarah to clear away, 
and marched off with her load. 

“Grace, did you see what a lot of things she took hold of ?” said 
Mabel. “I wonder if she will let them fall?” And no doubt 
anxious to witness the anticipated catastrophe, she ran lightly to the 
kitchen stairs, and leaning over the top rail, strained her eyes into 
the cavernous depths below. 

“Our landlady seems a little hot-tempered,” said Mrs. Frere, as 
soon as they were alone. She spoke in a tone of apprehension, as if 
somewhat scared at the idea of having given offence.” 

“Tt seems it is not polite to say ‘ lodging-house,’ ” returned Grace, 
smiling. ‘But she evidently forgave you. We must try and find 
our way about as soon as possible, for we had better do all we can for 
ourselves. You know nurse told us we ought not to leave too much 
to our landlady.” 

“ Nurse, like all women of her class, is extremely suspicious,” said 
Mrs. Frere, leaning back in her chair. 

“Dear nurse! She isa very clever woman, mother. I wish she 
were here.” 

“Yes; we miss her dreadfully. I do not know how that poor 
child will do without her! ” 

“She must, poor little soul!” returned Grace, thoughtfully. 
“Tt will be hard for her to be shut up here all day. Suppose I 
take her out, and we might try and find our way to Hyde Park.” 

“ But Grace, dear, ladies do not walk alone in London! I could 
not let you. Imagine meeting any one you know! Wait till Randal 
comes home.” 

“Ts it really such an uncivilised place.that two girls cannot 
venture out together, that we must be prisoners unless we can get 
an escort? I cannot believe it! It seems to me that we must not 
play at being fine ladies any longer, but learn to take care of ourselves. 
I will not go if it vexes you, mother dear ; yet I do so long to see the 
Park. And you know Mabel will be fearfully troublesome in the 
house all day.” 
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“T cannot stay in the house all day!” cried Mabel, returning 
disappointed from the kitchen-stairs. ‘“ And Sarah says it is not a 
mile and a half to the ride in Hyde Park; do let us go, mammy! 
All the ladies will be riding there at twelve.” 

“ At twelve!” echoed Mrs. Frere. “They used to ride from five 
to seven in my time. Well, children, I do not half like it! Perhaps 
our landlady could spare her servant to go with you?” 

“Oh, I am sure she could not!” cried Mabel, for I heard Miss 
Timbs tell her she must make haste and do the rooms, and be ready 
to stay downstairs, because Miss Timbs is going out to buy things 
for us.” 

“Still, my dear, I never heard of young ladies walking alone in 
Hyde Park. 

“Come with us yourself, then,” said Grace, coaxingly ; “ it will do 
you good, and we are sure to be right with you.” 

“Impossible, dearest!” cried the mother; “I am not equal to 
such a walk—besides, I must write to your aunt D’Arcy.” 

“ Well! ask Miss Timbs what she thinks.” 

Miss Timbs was of opinion that any two young ladies might walk 
“anywhere at that time;” it was just the hour when ladies and 
nurses and governesses and children were about. Later, indeed, it 
might not be so well! 

So Mrs. Frere, with many injunctions to be quiet and careful, 
especially at the crossings, permitted her daughters to set forth, Grace 
having first insisted—much to Mabel’s disgust—on writing a few 
lines to her faithful friend, nurse. 

Holding Mabel’s hand closely, Grace sallied forth with some degree 
of eager excitement to catch a glimpse of the famous metropolis of 
which she had read and dreamed, till the names of its streets and 
squares and historical places were as familiar to her as her own, and 
to which her quick imagination lent a shape and reality widely 
different from the actual. 

“Tf you should happen to miss your way,” said Miss Timbs, “just 
you ask for ‘ Albert Crescent, Grove Road, near the Water-works, 
Camden Hill ;’ every p'liceman knows that. Go on straight till you 
come to the third turning on your left, then first to the right will 
take you into Kensington High Street, and any one will show you the 
Park.” 

Fortified by these directions, and thankful to be in the air and in 
motion, Grace and her little companion walked swiftly away with the 
free light step accustomed to tread the springy grass and heather of 
their seaside home. After one or two wrong turnings anda few 
inquiries, the young strangers found themselves in the Park, and for 
the first time felt they were in London. 
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They were soon absorbed in contemplating the horses and their 
riders, which seemed to them so numerous, though in truth the near 
approach of Easter had considerably thinned their ranks. The 
children too, so exquisitely dressed and cared for, attracted their 
attention ; the fresh air, the first faint flush of delicate green on the - 
trees, the newness of everything, cheered and amused Grace. Still 
the crowd of strangers, the perpetual roar as of a mighty swelling 
tide, were somewhat appalling, and never in after-years did she forget 
the impression of her first walk in London. 

How long they wandered and admired and wondered, they could 
not tell; at last Mab complained she was dying of hunger, and Grace 
found, to her dismay, her purse was empty. They had walked on and 
on till near Albert Gate, and it was weary work to retrace their steps, 
Mab declaring that she was tired to death, that she could not walk 
another step, &c. At this juncture a gentleman, followed by a large 
handsome deer-hound, crossed from the Knightsbridge direction, 
and paused a moment as he reached the footway to look at the tall 
slight girl in mourning, who was so evidently dragging a weary child 
after her. 

He was a stout, broad-shouldered, florid man of perhaps thirty, 
very well dressed, with a good-humoured, animal face and reddish 
hair. After a minute of hesitation, he whistled to his dog, and 
walked after the young lady and her companion, passed them, then 
paused, leant against the rails, and let them go by, taking a long 
look as they passed. This manceuvre he executed twice; the second 
time, seeing that he was quite unnoticed, he walked smartly on ahead, 
then turning sharply, met the quarry face to face. 

Raising his hat, with an assured smile, he addressed Grace : 

“T beg your pardon! But would you be so good as to direct me 
to—to—the National Gallery ?” 

“T am sorry I cannot,” she returned, without the slightest 
hesitation or embarrassment, looking straight into his light grey 
eyes. “I am a stranger myself.” Something in her voice and 
manner seemed to strike her interlocutor, for it was with a decided 
increase of respect he rejoined : 

“Indeed! Can I be of any service to you? I know this part of 
London very well.” 

“Thank you; I want no help,” said Grace. Then suddenly 
bethinking herself of the task which lay before her in conveying 
Mab home, she added: “ Unless, indeed, you could direct me to 

the nearest cab-stand.” 

“Certainly! If you cross the ride, and take the path opposite, it 
will lead you to Rutland Gate, and there you will be pretty sure to 
find a cab. Perhaps you will allow me to accompany you?” 
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“No, thank you,” returned Grace, suddenly remembering, with a 
quick blush, that her mother would not like her to walk with a 
stranger; “it would be better not.” 

The stranger raised his hat, and made no attempt to follow as she 
passed on, but muttered to himself: 

“A deuced fine girl—a lady, too—and what eyes!” 

But no cab was to be found; so poor Mabel, more and more fatigued, 
and quarrelsome in proportion, stumbled on. 

After many pauses to rest on the various benches which they passed, 
many remonstrances, coaxings, urgings, and encouragements, and a 
few inquiries—they reached Albert Terrace, thoroughly worn-out, to 
find Mrs. Frere in a fit of hysterical weeping, the effect of loneliness 
and fright, as she had quite made up her mind that the prolonged 
absence of her children was due to some terrible accident. 

“T am very sorry we stayed out so long; but I had no idea it was 
so late. We will not leave you alone again. But oh! mother, the 
Park zs lovely! and such beautiful horses, though there were a great 
many screws among them ; and then the children—such little darlings ! 
were they not, Mab?” 

“T don’t know; I only know that I am dying of hunger.” 

“My dear child! do ring the bell, Grace! pray get her something 
to eat!” &c., &e. 

And Mab was quickly provided with the sticky jam and bread- 


and-butter, of which she and Grace between them devoured a 
quantity. 
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Ranpat, like his sisters, found so much to interest and amuse in his 
first experience of “famous London town,” that he did not make his 
appearance till past six, and then he dashed in breathless to ask for 
three shillings to pay the hansom in which he had returned, as he did 
not feel sure of finding his way. ‘“ And you may think what an out- 
of-the-way hole this is, when the cab-drivers do not know it! We 
have been driving hither and thither for the last hour trying to find 
it!” And he rushed out again to dismiss the cab. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Frere, looking into her purse a little 
dismayed. ‘There are eight shillings quite gone. I am afraid, 
Grace, this is a very expensive place !” 

“T am afraid it is, dear mother.” 

“T hope Byrne will not keep us waiting,” said Randal, returning ; 
“Tam as hungry as a hawk!” 


“You ought to have had luncheon, Randal; it is not good to fast 
too long.” 
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such a miserable breakfast.” 

“But I will tell you everything at dinner; I really must wash my 
hands, the dirt of this town is frightful!” and he left the room, 
running against Sarah with a heavily laden tray as he did so. 

“ How bright and well he looks,” remarked Mrs. Frere, sighing 
slightly; “I am sure he has met with a pleasant reception from— 
from the staff of that paper he was going to see, or whatever it is.” 

“He has left his parcel of papers behind him,” said Mab, who, 
washed, brushed, and plaited into comparative freshness, was curled 
up on the shiny, slippery, horsehair sofa. 

“Yes, he has,” returned Grace, who had risen to assist in laying 
the cloth—for inactivity was punishment to her; “I hope it is a good 
omen.” 

“We must not be too sanguine,” said Mrs. Frere, in her most 
sensible tone, “ though I must say that I think all Randal wants is an 
opening.” 

Here, a modest ring and a careful brushing of feet in the passage 
announced the arrival of Jimmy Byrne, to Grace’s great satisfaction. 
She felt in some instinctive and indescribable way that in his experi- 
ence—in his knowledge of mean minutia, and above all, in his 
respectful, kindly sympathy—lay her one hope of help and guidance in 
the difiiculties of which she was as yet but half conscious. 

“ Good-evenin’, ladies!” said Mr. Byrne, putting in his rather 
shaggy black head as he half-opened the door, and then drawing 
back modestly: “I beg your pardon; I see dinner is ready. I am 
sure I wouldn’t have ” 

“Oh! come in, Mr. Byrne—pray come in!” cried Grace, going 
up to him with outstretched hand and drawing him into the room, 
““we expected you to dinner.” 

“Yes, Mr. Byrne,” said Mrs. Frere courteously, and rising to 
receive him, “we quite expected you to dinner!” Thus encouraged, 
Jimmy Byrne, after looking carefully about for some peg or hatstand 
whereon to hang his head-covering, brought it in with many apologies 
and carefully deposited it in the darkest and most inaccessible corner 
he could find; he also carried the indispensable black bag, which he 
placed under his chair, as if less ashamed of that than of his hat. 

“T hope, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, I see you pretty well, after your 
fatigues—and the young ladies? ” 

“Quite well, thank you; but, of course, not feeling very bright; 
the change is so very great.” 

“Ay! to be sure, so it is; and the place is dull! But it is not 
easy to find apartments, especially at this time, when everyone is 
coming to town for the season.” 
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“For the season!” cried Randal, catching the last words as he 
entered ; “‘ you don’t mean to say that the season affects such solitudes 
as this!” then shaking his hand cordially—* though I am quite sure 
you have done the best you could for us ; butit 7s rather remote, eh ?” 

“Tt is indeed, master—I mean Mr. Randal—but 

“Here is dinner!” exclaimed Mabel joyously, “and it smells very 
nice!” 

A welcome interruption ensued, and a pleasant slight confusion in 
taking their places, and squeezing in chairs for Mab and Mr. Byrne 
between the sofa and large table, which reduced the available space 
to a narrow passage between it and the walls. 

“What have we got?” cried Randal, gaily lifting the cover; 
“soles! Why, mother, you might have ordered a couple more when 
you were about it.” 

“You forget we are not at Dungar,” said Grace in a low tone. 

“ Faith, I am not likely to forget it !” returned Randal emphatically. 
“What, Byrne! no fish ?” 

“Thank you, no, sir. Iam obliged to eat fish too often to care 
- for it: once a week is enough for a good Papist—and what’s more, I 
dined about two.” 

“T think they know how to charge for dinner and luncheon too in 
this London of yours, Byrne!” 

“Well, I don’t know, Mr. Randal! I get a very good dinner every 
day for a trifle, in a manner of speaking.” 

“You must tell me where,” said Randal. “What is it?” he con- 
tinued, catching a look from his mother, to whom the slavey, Sarah, 
had been whispering mysteriously. 

“She wants to know how much beer she shall bring,” said Mrs. 
Frere, in her usual quiet, well-bred tone. 

“ Beer!” repeated Randal. “There is something hopelessly vul- 
gar about beer! Is this all the wine you have, mother?” 

“Yes,” said Grace, “ all that is left of Mr. Byrne’s excellent sherry.” 
And she smiled on him—that quick, sweet smile of hers, showing all 
her white, well-shaped teeth, and flashing over eyes and lips like a 
gleam of heart’s sunshine. 

“Beer isan uncommon wholesome drink, Mr. Randal,” replied 
Byrne ; “and wine, specially in the suburbs, is not to be depended on.” 

“Well how much beer, then?” reiterated mamma, looking to 
Byrne for his decision. 

“Two pots will be lashin’s and lavin’s,” cried Jimmy promptly. 

Sarah disappeared, and dinner progressed without anything worth 
recording, save that Mr. Byrne assisted to carve, and gravely observed 
that it was an elegant tongue, while Mrs. Frere declared the fowls 
were only fit to make broth ; and Grace, who had eaten too late and 
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too heartily to care for dinner, remarked—or thought she remarked 
—a watchful uneasiness in Jimmy Byrne’s wistful little black eyes. 

“She did not bring it in black pots,” said Mabel, who had been 
very quiet and silent, as Sarah placed a foaming jug of beer beside 
Mrs. Frere. 

“Ah! me jewil!” exclaimed Jimmy, who ventured to let his 
affectionate nature overflow towards this juvenile member of the 
“great family;” “sure a pot isn’t a pot here at all! Faith it’s a 
jug ! ”? 

While Mabel in deep thought pondered this metaphysical contra- 
diction, the others laughed heartily, and as soon as the remnants of 
the despised fowls were removed, conversation flowed freely. 

“Tell us your adventures, Randal,” asked Grace, whose interest in 
her brother was all the deeper for her unspoken doubt of his abilities. 

“Oh! I had a capital ‘rowl’ into W—— Street—these hansoms 
are a splendid invention—and I found Halkett hard at work in one 
of the dirtiest dens you can imagine. He was very civil, and seems 
a monstrous clever fellow. He was good enough to say his brother 
had mentioned me in his letter as a promising boy; and he was 
quite ready to look at my MS., and give me the best advice he could. 
He seems quite at the top of the tree, and is on the staff of I don’t 
know how many papers and mags. In short, the Saturday wanted 
him to write for them, but he was pledged to the Earth Girdle.” 

“Very honourable of him!” remarked Mrs. Frere. 

“Quite so,” said Jimmy Byrne. 

“Then it was luncheon-time, so he asked me if I was going to 
lunch anywhere near; and I said I didn’t know exactly where to go, 
so he suggested the ‘ London ’—a very swell place, I can tell you! I 
thought the least I could do was to invite him to luncheon with me. 
We had an entrée, some very good roast duck and peas, and a couple 
of glasses of sherry a-piece; and do you know, the fellow charged 
me ten-and-sixpence, and two shillings for the wine. Then I could 
not offer the waiter less than a shilling; he wasa very respectable 
well-mannered man. If I had been the Prince of Wales, he could 
not have been more deferential.” 

“T'll go bail he doesn’t get a shilling tip every day,” said Byrne. 

“Then,” continued Randal, “Halkett was engaged for the 
remainder of the day; but he offered to get me orders for any 
theatre I liked, and said he would call on you, mother, if you had no 
objection ; then he recommended me to visit the British Museum— 
that there was much there to engage an inquiring mind—jumped 
into a cab and departed. I tried to walk to the British Museum, 
but I lost my way so often that it was past four when I got there, 
and found it was not an open day; so I inquired my way to Oxford 
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Street, and walked all down it. I knew my way there, for I stayed 
with a schoolfellow somewhere near the Marble Arch a long time 
ago; then I got into a cab and drove home. It has been rather an 
expensive day, but I think Halkett will be very useful to me. Heis 
evidently quite a great gun in the literary world.” 

“Pray do not bring him to call on me,” said Mrs. Frere languidly, 
“particularly if he is like his brother; besides I could not bear any 
one to come here! How could I receive in such a room?” 

To this terrible question there was no reply, end to change the 
subject Grace began to recount her adventures. 

“ Mabel and I ventured to walk in Hyde Park to-day; we were 
charmed with the horses and the children. What a delightful place 
it is, Mr. Byrne! do you ever go there ?” 

“Never, Miss Grace—that is, scarcely ever. You see, I am always 
at the office till half-past five or six; but it is a grand place, and it 
will be twice as grand after Easter. I daresay your cousin, Mr. 
Maxwell Frere, will take you there when he comes back.” 

“Tt seemed grand and full enough to me to-day,” returned Grace, 
not appearing to notice the latter part of the speech, though it set 
her heart beating with anticipation, pleasure and dread; “but I 
suppose it always seems so to a stranger.” 

“There were more strangers than us there to-day,” said Mab, 
watching Mr. Byrne, who was opening the black bag, and drawing 
from it a brown paper parcel, which he declared contained a “ thrifle of 
cocoa-nut biscuits for Miss Mabel,” as he placed the treasure before her. 

“Qh, thank you! What pretty biscuits!” cried Mab, who, utterly 
tired, yet struggled to see and hear to the last. “Do you know, 
Randal, a man asked Grace to show him the way to somewhere. 
Where was it, Grace?” 

“To the National Gallery,” said Grace carelessly. 

“Faith!” cried Jimmy Byrne, “ that was quare! Might I be so 
bold as to ask what sort of a man it was that spoke?” 

“Qh, he seemed a gentleman; not very distingué, still well- 
dressed and polite. He came up to me about halfway down the ride 
and asked if I could direct him to the National Gallery.” 

“The impident bla’guard!” said Jimmy wrathfully. 

“Why?” asked Grace, opening her eyes. 

“ He had no call to speak to you,” returned Byrne. “He knew 
right well where the National Gallery was; he wanted to get into 
talk with an elegant young lady like you—set him up! Miss Grace, 
dear, you'll excuse me, but never answer any one in the street, except 
indeed a female.” 


“ Never answer a civil question?” cried Grace ; “ how could I be so 
rude?” 
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“No matter ; you take my advice.” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere, with heightened voice and 
colour. “I warned you, Grace, that it was highly improper for 
young ladies of your rank to go wandering about parks and places 
alone, and you see the consequences! I daresay this insolent fellow 
took you for a shop-girl or a dressmaker, and dared to speak to you; 
but you never take my advice!” and she pushed back her chair with 
an air of great annoyance. 

“Really, Grace,” said Randal, in a tone of severe reprobation, “ you 
ought to mind what the mother says; she knows the world consider- 
ably better than you do.” 

“Too well—only too well!” sighed Mrs. Frere, much affected by 
the depth of her own knowledge. 

A contemptuous curve quivered over her short upper lip for an 
instant as Grace looked at Randal, but she answered gently enough: 

“ You are all crazy, I think! The poor man was quite inoffensive 
and civil. When I said I was sorry I could not direct him, as I was 
a stranger too, he asked if he could be of any use, for he knew some 
parts of the town well enough; and I replied that he was very good, 
but that I wanted no help. He grew a little red—or rather a little 
redder, for he was red to begin with—raised his nat, and walked 
away.” 

“ He had a beautiful big dog, too; something like poor dear Bran 
at home,” said Mabel. 

“T hope this unpleasant adventure will teach you greater caution 
for the future,” remarked Mrs. Frere, “if you wish to avoid similar 
annoyances.” 

, “I was not the least annoyed,” returned Grace. 

Randal suggested that possibly he might have been some nobleman 
taking a morning stroll, who had been struck with the superior style 
of Grace and Mabel ; while Jimmy reiterated his opinion that he was 
an “impident bla’guard.” And then an awkward silence fell upon 
them, broken by Mabel suddenly falling against Mr. Byrne’s arm 
almost overcome with sleep. 

“ Bless her dear heart!” said that gentleman, tenderly upholding 
the weary little figure ; “she is just tired out.” 

“Grace, do put that poor child to bed!” cried Mrs. Frere, in a 
voice which insinuated that Grace was keeping her out of it. 

“Come, Mab, rouse up, dear ; come to bed.” 

“Shall I carry you upstairs, Miss Mabel? Sure, you are so tired 
you can scarcely stand.” 

“No, no, Mr. Byrne; that would be too much. Mab, you can 
walk upstairs quite well.” 

Mab stumbled to her feet, and looked about with dim eyes, 
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permitted Byrne to shake hands with her, and Randal to kiss her, 
gave her mother a loving hug, and holding on tight to Grace’s arm, 
tottered upstairs. 

“Do not forget to ask Mr. Byrne about the fires and six-o’-clock 
dinner, mother,” said Grace from the door, ay she went out. 

Having accomplished her task, and sat for a few minutes by her 
bedside to soothe the querulous, sleepy child, Grace descended, to 
find tea being brought in, and the friends in counsel discussing 
projects for the ensuing day; Mr. Byrne being strongly in favour 
of utilising the holiday (Good Friday) by a visit on Randal’s part to 
his uncle. 

“You'll be pretty sure to find him at home,” Jimmy was 
saying, as Grace entered ; “every place is shut up. I tell you what, 
Mr. Randal—you go and pay your respects to Mr. Frere, and then 
meet me at the corner of Tottenham Court Road. We'll take a 
Hampstead ’bus, and look at the heath—it’s just a curiosity for a 
stranger to see; but too rough for the young ladies, ma’am”—to 
Mrs. Frere. 

“Thank you, Mr. Byrne ; Grace and Mabel must come to church 
with me. I never could understand how people can turn a day of 
solemn humiliation into a \ fete—ev en in France it was never done.” 

“ Not there, of course,” said Grace. 

“‘ Well, it ¢s a thrifle heathenish,” said Byrne, rather cast down by 
this rebuke. “ But if you just think, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, of how 
hard people work, and how few holidays they get——” 

“T should like to see Hampstead too,” put in Grace, with a little 
sigh ; “but I will not leave mamma alone another day until we are 
a little more settled.” 

“Well, Jimmy,” broke in Randal, whose tendency was to grow 
rapidly familiar, “1 am your man for Hampstead Heath to-morrow. 
I suppose I can’t rout out that respectable buffer, my uncle, before 
twelve, and I must stay a quarter of an hour there; so I cannot meet 
you before one.” 

“ And quite time enough, sir,” said Byrne, accepting with a grate- 
ful bow the tea poured out for him by Grace, who proceeded to recount 
the observations of their landlady anent the fires and late dinners, 
while Mrs. Frere requested Mr. Byrne to “speak to her” about it. 

Jimmy listened with a grave face, moving a little uneasily on his 
chair, and then gave utterance to the following words of wisdom : 

“T daresay Miss Timbs is highly respectable—indeed, I wouldn’t 
have brought any of the family here, ma’am, if I did not think so— 
but the best of these London lodging-house keepers are thieves of 
the world! And, Mrs. Frere, you'll excuse me, ma’am, you must be 
careful with them, or they'll rob you right and left. If I'm not 
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making too free, Miss Grace, I would just venture to remark, that. it 
wouldn’t be bad for your health to dine early—say at wan (one) or 
two o'clock. Just think it’s your luncheon, as you have been used 
to ; and when six o’clock comes, you may as well have tea and a cold 
bone to save trouble, as Mr. Randal can’t always be punctual ; you'll 
see it will make more than a shilling a week difference! ” 

Jimmy spoke in the most insinuating tone, as: though he would 
coax his charges into economy, while his short, upturned. face, with 
its wistful, black eyes, and shaggy, snubby, pathetic look, assumed an 
expression of imploring eagerness. 

Grace gazed at him in surprise, wondering to herself how this 
poor fellow, son of a peasant farmer, possessed a delicacy so tender, 
so keenly alive to the probable soreness of a bruised reed like her 
mother! Surely the possibilities of nature are inexhaustible! 

“But I hate tea-dinners!” cried Randal, pouting like a spoilt 
child, as he was. 

“Ah! but, Mr. Randal—just for a bit, sir, at the beginning! You 
don’t know what things cost in London. The elegant little dinner 
now you had to-day! I daresay you thought it common enough ! 
Wait till you see the bill; and Miss Grace, dear, ask for it to-morrow 
—never let things run on.” 

“T am sure, my dear sir, your advice is excellent,” returned 
Mrs. Frere, languidly. ‘ But how in the world is money to last if 
one is to pay for everything immediately ? ” 

Jimmy Byrne was silenced by this astounding remark. He had 
to look back into bygone years, and remember the ready-moneyless 
condition in which the great family had long existed, with every 
comfort notwithstanding, before he could comprehend the utter con- 
fusion of mind on this topic in which poor Mrs. Frere habitually dwelt. 

“Ahem!” said he at last. “It, is thrue for you, Mrs. Frere ; 
but, ma’am, the paying must come, and it seems a deal heavier 
later on, when one has forgotten what you got for—for—your 
money.” 

Grace listened intently, but before she could speak, Randal 
exclaimed : 

“ By the way, as we are on domestic ction, could we not find 
quarters nearer town? ‘This place is terribly out of the way; and 
the room is rather small.” 

“So it is, Mr. Randal—small and. mean for what you and the 
ladies have been accustomed to-; but ‘two-two’ a week, sir, is not 
much ag prices go; and if you were to make up your mind now to 
stay six “months, I’m pretty sure she’d give them cheaper.” 

“ After all,”.returned Randal, ‘“‘a few shillings a week more for 
better rooms, ‘and a livelier situation, would not be really dearer.” 
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“* Maybe not, sir; but it’s as well just to think that there are fifty- 
two weeks in a year!” 

Grace still kept silence, but though a very indifferent arithmetician, 
made a simple mental calculation that rather frightened her. 

“Well, Mr. Byrne, until I have seen my brother-in-law, and 
arranged some plan, it is impossible to say what we shall do.” 

The conversation was then chiefly absorbed by Randal, who treated 
his listeners to his views on various subjects—especially on literature 
in general, and newspaper writing in particular. 

Mr. Byrne listened respectfully, and evidently thought the speaker 
a great genius, but he said little; and his last word at parting was a 


whisper to Grace: “ You'll excuse me !—but get in the bills regular, 
Miss Grace !” 






Cuapter VI. 


Tue memory of the ensuing week dwelt long with Grace Frere, as 
almost the dreariest period through which she had ever lived. 

The narrow limits of their dwelling-place ; the strangeness of 
everything ; the loneliness—all were depressing, especially the want 
of ordinary occupations. 

Thanks to the urgency of Jimmy Byrne, Randal was induced 
to call on Uncle Frere, and found him about to drive to the 
station for—to him—a rare holiday visit to some friend in the 
country. 

He only spoke to his nephew in the hall, gave him an icy hand, 
said he would keep his (Randal’s) card and write on his return, then 
asked when they had arrived, and stepped into his brougham without 
waiting for an answer. 

“ He is a heartless old buffer,” concluded Randal. 

“And scarcely courteous,” added Mrs. Frere; “how unlike your 
dear father ! ” 

Grace said nothing, but thought with a certain degree of comfort, 
that with such a parent change and indifference on Maxwell’s part 
was not to be wondered at. 

The ensuing days, however, were not all gloom. Jimmy, the 
faithful Jimmy, took them to Westminster Abbey on Sunday ; and, 
under his guardianship, Randal and Grace ventured to the theatre on 
Tuesday—to the Prince of Wales’s—where they intensely enjoyed 
‘Ours,’ Grace thinking it perfection, and Randal stating his intention 
of turning his thoughts to dramatic writing. On their return, they 
found Mrs. Frere tolerably cheerful, and in possession of a note 
which kept Grace unusually wakeful. It was dated “H Square, 
April 3rd.” 
VOL. LXI. 
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“Dear Mrs. Frerz,—As morning visits are out of the question 
for me, I hope you, your son and daughter, will dine with me on 
Thursday next, at 7.30, when I expect Maxwell will be at home to 
meet you. Yours faithfully, 

Ricuarp FRERe.” 

“ That is cool !” said Randal. 

“ Business men have cold manners,” replied Mrs. Frere, “and I 
have no doubt your Uncle Frere meant to be very kind.” 

“T suppose it will be quite a family party,” observed Grace, “so 
we need not dress much ;” but though she was rather silent, taking 
little part in Randal’s sarcasms and anticipations, the prospect filled 
her mind all night and occupied her hands next morning. 

She was lady’s-maid-in-chief, and her mother commanded a more 
extensive unpacking than they had hitherto attempted. 

Treasures of tulle, and jet, and white crape frilling, and half- 
forgotten lockets were unearthed, and the morning passed away not 
unpleasantly in the unfolding and laying out of sundry garments and 
rectifications of the same, for Mrs. Frere was keenly alive to the 
importance of first impressions, and Grace, to the revivification of old 
ones. ‘This pleasing occupation was not agreeably interrupted by the 
appearance of Miss Timbs and her little account, genteelly presented 
on a small tray with the observation, “You said as ’ow you wished it 
weekly, mum. You will see the rent is not mentioned; the gentle- 
man paid the first week in advance, which is not my desire with a 
family of your respectability.” Having spoken, Miss Timbs ducked 
and departed. 

“Oh, Grace! it is an awful sum!” was Mrs. Frere’s exclamation 
as she glanced at the total, absolutely turning pale as she spoke. 
“Do look here—I cannot make out the figures quite; can it be. 
nearly five pounds! ” 

“Let me see, mother! do not distress yourself so much—yes, I am 
afraid itis. How very costly everything is! kitchen fire three 
shillings, sitting-room fire four! those miserable chickens seven 
shillings, and sea-kale five!—why we have only had it twice !—and 
even cleaning the boots is charged a shilling, and the whole, four 
pounds eighteen shillings and twopence.” 

“There must be a mistake somewhere,” said Mrs. Frere, slightly 
indignant, “or frightful extortion. Ring the bell, Grace; I will 
speak to Miss—what is her name ?—at once.” 

“Stay, dear mother!” cried Grace, a little afraid of rushing upon 
the certain, though shadowy, dangers of a conflict with Miss Timbs. 
“ Randal says Mr. Byrne will come up this evening ; let us wait and 
show the bill to him. He understands everything of this kind, and 
then we will make no mistake.” 
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“Perhaps it would be better,” replied Mrs. Frere, not sorry to 
postpone the struggle. “I have no doubt he will compel her to 
reduce these monstrous charges. She sees we are strangers, and 
thinks she may presume on our ignorance.” 

“ But yet she is good-natured. You know she asked Mab down 
the other day when it was wet, and gave her bread-and-butter.” 

“Tt was our butter,” said Mab, quietly, from the window where 
she was kneeling ona chair. “She was having tea and buttered 
toast; there was a large piece of butter on the table, and when she 
gave me some of the toast, she made some more, with lots of butter on 
it; and a tiny bit of green leaf came off the knife, and I saw it still 
on the butter when Sarah put it on the table after dinner.” 

“Oh, Mab!” cried Grace, “ you should not be a little spy when 
any one is kind to you!” 

“Tam notaspy,” returned Mab, unmoved; “I could not help 
seeing. I daresay mammy doesn’t mind; Miss Timbs is not so rich 
as we are, and lives down beside the kitchen. Mother would let her 
have some of our butter.” 

“ Rich, dearest!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere tragically, “we are only 
beginning to know what poverty is. Ido not care for myself, but 
for my children—the idea is too bitter! You know, dear Grace,” 
she resumed, wiping her eyes, “that of all the money we had in 
Dublin—the trifle those few things poor dear grandpapa could leave 
me were sold for—we had only nineteen pounds left after our journey 
here ; and if this rapacious woman is to charge us five pounds a week 
for common necessaries, without rent, how long will that last ? Why, 
I cannot expect any more until the beginning of June, when the first 
quarter’s interest is to be paid, they tell me. And how are we to exist 
if we are to pay ready money? It is quite unreasonable of Mr. 
Byrne to suggest it.” 

Poor Grace felt this to be unanswerable, while her heart sank at 
the gloomy prospect. She could only say, as cheerfully as was 
manageable : 

“We must talk to Jimmy Byrne about it; do not tease yourself 
too soon, mother.” 

“ Ah, my dear, at my age one thinks of the realities.” 

However, by tea-time, when Randal came in and announced that 
Byrne could not come up till the next evening but one, realities were 
forgotten, and all made merry over their anticipations of to-morrow’s 
dinner with Uncle Frere. 

In spite of her outward cheerfulness and composure, Grace felt it 
would have been less tremendous to lead the charge of the Light 
Brigade than to face the dinner at Uncle Frere’s on that memorable 
Thursday. She had assisted at her mother’s toilette; she had 
Tt 2 
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dressed and “ plaited ” Mab, and left her with strict injunctions not to 
ruffle her hair ; and then there was but a short quarter of an hour left to 
attire herself. Yet it was enough. The simplicity of her means did 
not allow elaboration. After her abundant glossy, red-brown hair 
was brushed and parted, and coiled into a thick knot low down upon 
her neck—after her fresh white gauzy frills were properly arranged, 
her gloves carefully drawn on and buttoned, and the drapery of her 
skirt finally put to rights, she was ready. ‘Then they had to wait 
for Randal, whose tie was obstinate, and his studs contradictory. 

At last all was prepared, a cab was brought, and they were off. 
Mabel, overawed by anticipation, was preternaturally amiable ; and 
Grace, like a thoroughbred, answering to the spur of strong necessity, 
kept up the spirits of the whole party by her wild, gay, fanciful chaff, 
till her own colour rose, and her deep grey eyes lit up and sparkled, 
as if she were going to a great and assured triumph, instead of a 
dreaded mortification, while she quivered in every nerve as if struck 
with a deadly chill. 

It was some minutes after 7.30 when the cab containing our party 
came up to Mr. Frere’s door. A brougham was just driving off, and 
caught Randal’s eye. 

“T say, mother, Uncle Frere has some swells to meet us.” 

“T hope not, dear boy; I want to speak to him alone.” 

The next moment the grave and dignified butler, assisted by an 
equally sedate footman, was assisting, with deferential observance, to 
remove their wraps, and deciding in their own minds that “ Master’s 
poor relations, who had come in a common ‘growler,’ were of the 
right sort,” a verdict which would have been endorsed by any 
observer who glanced at the group which presented itself as the 
solemn Ricketts threw open the drawing-room door—Mrs. Frere, 
still pretty and eminently ladylike in her well-fitting black dress 
and feathery white cap, leading Mabel; Mabel, pale, plain yet 
refined-looking, with big blue eyes, plentiful hair, and tiny feet ; 
Randal, fair, tall, and slight ; and Grace, slender, yet round, her small 
head, with its deer-like poise, giving an air of distinction to the 
whole figure; her graceful, pliant waist, her creamy white skin, 
her clear, earnest eyes—making a sweet picture of gracious girlhood. 

The master of the house and an elderly lady—an elegant-looking 
woman, fashionably dressed—were standing before the fireplace ; both 
turned at the opening of the door and announcement of “ Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Frere.” 

“Very happy to see you,” said the host, rather rigidly ; “and you 
too—a—” to Grace and Randal, shaking hands with all three succes- 


sively. “ Let me introduce Lady Elton, Mrs. Frere. I imagine you 
must have met in former years.” 
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“T think we have heard of each other, but never met,” said Lady 
Elton sweetly, and offering her hand to Mrs. Frere. ‘“ Your son and 
daughter ”—a slight curtsey. 

“T have often heard my dear husband and Max speak of you, Lady 
Elton. Iam very glad to make your acquaintance.” 

“Lady Elton’s tone, the atmosphere of the richly, elegantly 
furnished rooms, seemed like a return home to Mrs. Frere, and 
completely restored her soft, tranquil, ordinary manner, which the 
vexations and anxieties of the last three months had considerably 
frayed. 

“T have brought my little Mabel, you see,” continued Mrs. Frere 
to her brother-in-law. “I thought you had probably forgotten I had 
another girl, and I have no one to leave with her.” 

“Oh, indeed! Good-evening, Miss Mabel,” said the uncle, with 
anything but cordiality ; “your first dinner out, I presume ?” 

“No, it is not,” replied Mabel; “I dined out many times in 
Dublin ;” and she gazed solemnly, though shyly, at her stately- 
looking relative. 

“T am sorry Max has not come in; he returned this morning, but 
has been detained. We will not wait for him.” 

While Mr. Frere was speaking, Lady Elton was uttering some 
civil nothings to Grace and Randal; but it was an infinite relief to 
all parties when Mr. Frere’s words were appropriately capped by the 
announcement of “dinner.” Whereupon the master of the house 
offered his arm to Mrs. Frere, Lady Elton looked to Randal, who 
immediately offered his, and Grace and Mabel followed hand in hand. 

On reaching the sumptuous dining-room—duly furnished and 
ornamented with oak and bronze, covered with Persian carpets, and 
hung with deep crimson curtains—Lady Elton took the head of the 
table, with Randal on her left; Mrs. Frere took the host’s right, and 
Grace his left; while Mabel was put next her sister—a place being 
set for her after they were in the roon—which mark of her being 
unexpected and unwished-for irritated Grace in her present state of 
nervous strain, but which Mrs. Frere contemplated with profound 
indifference. A place opposite still remained vacant during the soup 
period, and in spite of Lady Elton’s well-bred efforts to be cheerful, 
and Mrs. Frere’s unassumed ease, ‘‘ The cold chain of silence hung 
o'er them still!”—silence, and in Grace’s sympathetic, keenly per- 
ceptive soul, the instinctive conviction that they were not favoured 
guests. It was hard work to swallow the soup, with a choking 
sensation in her throat, while her hands were icy cold, and the bright 
colour was fast fading from her cheeks. She had already disregarded 
two distinct nudges from Mabel, and had wondered, in a dull, hazy 
manner, at Randal’s unusual quiet, when the door behind her opened 
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and her heart seemed to stand still, as a well-known voice, for 
which her ear had often yearned with an aching she would have died 
rather than confessed, exclaimed : 

“A thousand apologies! I did not know I was so late;” and 
Max walked quickly round to Mrs. Frere and said cordially: “ Very 
glad to see yeu, my dear aunt! All right I hope?” leaning over 
her chair and shaking hands with her quite warmly; then passing 
Lady Elton with “ Good-evening,” greeted Randal, patted Mabel’s 
head kindly, and took Grace’s hand. “So my sweet cousin, you are 
in London at last!” he said, with a keen, quick glance into the eyes 
upraised to his,—moist, questioning eyes, and almost unconsciously 
pressing the cold hand given to him. 

* Alas! yes,” was Grace’s expressive answer in a low tone; and 
then Maxwell passed round to his place between Mrs. Frere and 
Lady Elton, and waved away the soup presented by the butler— 
“No, thanks! let dinner go on;” and from that moment cold- 
ness and silence disappeared. With a nod to his father, Max told 
him “That arrangement would be made, after all, on the most 
favourable terms,” an announcement that evidently gave the hearer 
satisfaction ; and then Max devoted himself to the company generally. 
He described his visit to Paris, spoke of its altered aspect ; he argued 
lightly with Lady Elton, who was disposed to defend the communists, 
probably for argument’s sake. He made flattering allusions to his 
visit to Dungar, and for the first time took the trouble to put Randal 
in the best light. He looked to Mab’s requirements in the way of 
sweets and fruit and wine ; and though he paid least attention to Grace, 
she was not neglected. Lady Elton had never known Max so agree- 
able ; Randal began to think he was not such a bad fellow after all. 
Mrs. Frere’s spirits began to rise as she noticed the easy friendly tone 
of the powerful only son, while Grace—Grace alone, with the unerring 
instinct of yearning tenderness, thought she detected under all this 
bright courtesy something that was not the ring of true metal ; some 
lack which she could not define, even to herself; a consciousness 
which she could not resist, even when telling herself it was unworthy, 
that though well and naturally done, Max was playing a part. 

But she would not permit herself to be silent; and, seeing her 
uncle the least absorbed by Max, she addressed her efforts at conver- 
sation to him. She was internally ashamed of the struggle this cost 
her. Why, she asked herself, should she have this dread of talking 
to this stern, self-contained man? He was not comparable in style 
and bearing to her grandfather. He was her. father’s brother. He 
was no great noble, accustomed to courts and senates, but a London 
merchant of ordinary wealth and standing. Why was she such a 
coward, such a despicable coward? She would not yield to it. Why 
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should she, his equal, feel this fear of him? So, with resolution 
worthy of a better cause, Grace, looking straight into her uncle’s cold 
light eyes, began : 

“You have never visited Ireland, uncle. You ought to have come 
with Max.” 

Mr. Frere glanced at her, astonished. It seemed a liberty on the 
part of this penniless, obscure girl to address him with the familiarity 
of a relative, when he had scarce acknowledged her as such, for 
Maxwell’s views and visits committed him to nothing; and he was 
dimly conscious of a kind of resentful enmity towards this possibly 
dangerous girl, with her reprehensible frank fearlessness and incom- 
prehensible brightness. 

“ No,” he returned shortly; “I have, no time for visiting of any 
kind.” 

“T am sure a complete change would amuse you and do you good,” 
persisted Grace, feeling her courage revive, after making that first 
step which costs so much. “Do you never go out of town?” 

“Very seldom. Ricketts” (to the butler), “ hock to Lady Elton.” 

“T begin to like London, though we are only in a shabby lodging,” 
resumed Grace, smiling, now bent on making her uncle talk; “it 
seems so inexhaustible. But I want to see the city; that must be 
the greatest wonder of all!” 

“Not much to interest a young lady there.” 

“Young ladies are thought very stupid, I am afraid,” returned 
Grace. “Do you ever go to the Derby? I should like to see the 
Derby.” 

“The Derby—um—I have seen it; it is now—a—scarcely the 
place for ladies.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed Grace ; “ ladies seem to have nothing 
left but dull things.” 


Instead of answering, Mr. Frere, raising his voice, addressed Lady 
Elton : 


“Tam told Sir Henry Darnell has had another apoplectic attack— 
nearly went off.” 

“So Ihear. His nephew was going to Paris, I believe, as he said 
here; but his uncle’s medical man advised him not to leave London 
till the patient rallied.” 

‘Ha! young Darnell is his heir. I understand Darnell was made 
a baronet last year.” 

“And a very bad style of baronet our friend will make,” cried 
Max, whose eyes had dwelt on Grace with an amused curiosity during 
her attempt to converse with his father ; “but he is not a bad sort 


of fellow—uncommonly good-natured under the tobacco-smoke and 
swagger.” 
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* “Yes,” replied Lady Elton carelessly; “he is a kindly animal, 
but a mere animal.” 

A pause ensued while the dessert was handed round. Grace had 
vindicated her courage to herself, and felt it would not be in good 
taste to attack her uncle again. Max had exhausted his subjects, 
and was hunting through his mental preserves for a new one, and 
Mr. Frere’s brow looked sullen. The silence continued for a few 
seconds, whereupon Mab, who had partaken largely and indiscrim- 
inately of the good things offered to her, felt satisfied and disposed to 
join in the conversation. 

“Max,” she began abruptly, “there is a cat and a canary in our 
house; they are kept downstairs in the kitchen.” 

“Indeed, Mab!” returned Max, rather thankful to her for a fresh 
start; “and have you penetrated into those regions to make their 
acquaintance ?” 

“Yes; I had tea one day with Miss Timbs.” 

* And who is Miss Timbs, Mab?” 

“Qh, she is the woman of the house; she buys everything for us 
and such bad butter!” 

“ Mabel, my dear, do not talk at dinner,” said Mrs. Frere; “little 
girls should be seen, and not heard.” 

“Ah, we used to reverse that maxim at Dungar, Mab,” cried Max, 
laughing. “So you have made friends with the cat.” 

“Yes; it isa very nice cat, though she often eats up our cold 
meat, and fish, and things; but I will show her to you when you 
come to see us. When will you come, Max?” 

“Oh, next Sunday. You know I have not any holidays in London. 
It is all work and no play, here.” 

“ That is horrid!” exclaimed Mab, with warm sympathy. 

“Tt has not made you a dull boy yet, Max,” said Mrs. Frere, 
kindly. 

‘“‘ Rather exerted a sharpening influence on the original over-soft- 
ness of his nature—eh, Miss Frere?” observed Lady Elton. 

“ Softness!” repeated Grace, opening her big eyes on the speaker 
with unaffected surprise; “I never perceived much softness about 
Max.” 

“What a fortunate fellow I am to be seated between two such 
charming aunts; both so alive to my many excellencies! ” 

“To say nothing of a cousin who used to think you the wisest man 
of the day,” said Randal. 

“Who, yourself or Grace? How cruel to speak in the past 
tense.” 

“Tf you come on Sunday, Max,” recommenced Mab, “will you 
tuke me to the Zoological Gardens? and Grace might come, too?” 
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“Ah! that would be very nice: but, unfortunately, I am engaged 
to dine at Rockhampton.” 

“Well, the Sunday after,” said Mab, with her usual persistence ; 
“and then I can go with Mr. Byrne to Hampstead next Sunday.” 

“With whom?” asked Max, raising his eyebrows in undisguised 
astonishment. 

“Jimmy Byrne. Don’t you know Jimmy Byrne?” returned 
Mab. 

“Does she mean that sharp little beggar at Steenson and 
Greggs ’?” asked Max, addressing himself to Grace. 

“He is not a beggar!” cried Mab indignantly; “he has plenty 
of money. He brings me cakes and lots of things in his black 
bag.” 

“Tt is the same,” said Grace, meeting her cousin’s glance with 
calm, unshrinking eyes, though the colour came back faintly to her 
cheeks. 


Max made no rejoinder, but turned to his pineapple in expressive 
silence. 


“JT wish you would not talk so much, Mab,” cried Randal, with 
some irritation. 

He was much impressed by Lady Elton’s manner and appearance, 
and consequently scandalised by Mab’s revelations; but he brought 
his own punishment on himself, for Mab replied by openly, under 
Lady Elton’s very eyes, then turned full upon her, making a 
grimace so indicative of utter contemptuous defiance, that Lady 
Elton burst out laughing. 

“T am afraid you are not properiy in subjection to your elder 
brother, Miss Mab,” she said good-humouredly, to which, with a 
sudden return of the shyness that had kept her quiet during the 
first stages of dinner, Mab made no answer, only hung her head and 
twisted her napkin. 

“Tf you will not take anything more continued Lady Elton, 
with the after-dinner cabalistic nod, seeing Mrs. Frere refuse the 
preserved ginger ; and then the ladies rose to leave the room. 

“Perhaps,” said Max to Mrs. Frere, “ you and Randal will stay 
and have a little talk with my father, as he has so seldom any time 
to spare.” 

“Certainly,” returned Mrs. Frere, pausing and casting a quick, 
nervous look at her daughter. 

“Then we will leave you,’ said Lady Elton. “Come, young 
ladies!” and she led the way decidedly. 

Max held the door open, and Grace, who came last, full of sym- 
pathy for her mother, who she knew was trembling at the notion of 
a business talk with her frigid brother-in-law, whispered, as she 
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passed: “Stand by my mother, Max!” backing the injunction with 
a glance of frank entreaty from those soft grey eyes which used to 
quicken his pulses some few months ago. 

“T will,” whispered Max, low, but emphatic; and as he slowly 
closed the door he stood at the opening to the last, looking after her, 
Grace felt convinced. 

When Max returned to his seat, Mrs. Frere had resumed hers, and 
Randal, with too evident sang-froid, was helping himself to a fresh 
supply of olives. 

“Well, my dear aunt,” said Max pleasantly, “I suppose your 
first care is to dispose of this young gentleman ?” 

“Tt is indeed, Max,” replied that lady, pocket-handkerchief already 
in hand, prepared for emergencies, while the quick beating of her 
heart was visible in her throat. “And I feel sure your father will 
do what he can to help his only brother’s only surviving son.” 

“T should be happy to assist you, if in my power,” said Mr. Frere, 
with mechanical civility. “What has Randal been trained for ? ” 

An awful silence ensued. 

“Tmean,” resumed Mr. Frere, filling his glass with claret, “has he 
been prepared for any examination? or do you think of an office, 
a—merchant’s office, or a lawyer’s ?” 

“T don’t think Randal has been exactly rained for anything,” 
returned the mother, gathering courage, as she had to boast her son’s 
requirements. “But he is really very well educated. Though 
latterly my beloved father had not the means to give him the 
advantages we all wished for, he has kept up his studies with 
Dr. Stepney, he speaks French very well, though not so well as 
Grace, and he has remarkable facility in writing; indeed, I imagine 
his real tendency is for literature, only that is such uphill work. 
But I think, with his knowledge of French, and the rudiments of 
German, if he could get into the Foreign Office, or, as it does not 
do to be too ambitious, a private secretaryship to—a—nobleman, or 
ambassador——” 

She ceased, having talked herself into a comparative calm, and 
profound silence fell upon the party for a moment or two. Then 
Max, suppressing a smile which yet gleamed in his eyes, said not 
unkindly : 

“For the Foreign Office it is necessary to pass an examination, 
and——” He paused, for Mr. Frere broke in, disapprobation in 
every wrinkle of his brow, and every tone of his voice : 

“Tt seems, then, that your son is not fitted for anything! This 
sort of desultory education is pure loss of time ; all the accomplish- 
ments and requirements possible are of no use, if not properly pigeon- 
holed and directed. I would suggest a year’s training in some house 
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of business, either legal or mercantile; though I must warn you that 
it is exceedingly difficult to gain admittance into any house now. 
Many demand a premium—none offer any salary for the first year.” 

“Do you mean Randal to bea clerk?” asked Mrs. Frere with 
mingled astonishment and indignation. 

“ Yes, if he were so fortunate as to obtain such a situation; but it 
is not so easy.” 

Mrs. Frere’s pocket-handkerchief found occupation. 

“T decidedly object to being tied to a desk,” said Randal ener- 
getically ; “it is not a calling for a gentleman! Why, little Jimmy 
Byrne is a clerk; and as to my not being fit for anything, Uncle 
Frere, how do you know that till I am tried? At any rate, I have 
some plans of my own, and until they have failed I do not see why 
my mother need trouble you.” 

“TI am afraid, my dear boy, your plans are but vague,” said 
Mrs. Frere tearfully. “When you know the world as I do——” 
she broke off abruptly. 

“T fear you have a good deal to learn, young gentleman!” said 
Mr. Frere severely. “Pray, how old is your son?” to Mrs. Frere. 

“ He was nineteen in November, and Grace eighteen in January 
last.” 

“You see he has lost a great deal of time at the outset of his career. 
T am of course by no means anxious to press my assistance on him, 
nor should I wish to neglect my brother’s children ; so when Randal’s 
present plans have fallen through, I am willing to give him a seat in 
my counting-house for a year, that he may learn business. I do not 
undertake to give him continued employment, but his training with 
our firm will give him a better chance for the future; and though I 
cannot make any exception in his favour as regards salary, I shall be 
happy to allow you fifty pounds a year for two years, payable quarterly, 
in advance ; by the expiration of which time I hope your son will be 
in a position to afford you some effectual assistance.” 

“T am sure you are exceedingly good,” Mrs. Frere was beginning, 
with heightened colour, when Max, as if not perceiving that she 
spoke, broke in: 

“ Come, Randal, that is a very fair offer of my father’s; you ought 
to snatch at it. A sharp young fellow like you would pick upa 
very tolerable idea of business at our place in a year. What do you 
say ? ”? 

“T should never make a man of business,” said Randal, looking 
cross and uncomfortable. Iam, of course, very much obliged to my 
uncle, but—I would rather try my hand at writing for the press first. 
I rather imagine I have an opening in that direction; the fact is,” 
with an air of importance, “I am on rather friendly terms with the 
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editor of the Girdle, and he has at present some of my MS. under 
consideration.” 

“The Girdle! What the deuce is the Girdle? I never heard of it 
before,” exclaimed Max, laughing. “I suppose it is one of those 
penny concerns that totter along for a month or two and then smash 
up.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Randal, with lofty scorn ; but when I tell 
you that the editor is Halkett, probably you may not think so little of 
the ‘ concern.’” 

“ Halkett!” repeated Max, with provoking emphasis. “ My dear 
boy, nobody ever heard of him. Do not let these obscure scribblers 
bamboozle you; they cannot help you; they can scarcely scrape along 
themselves. Take my advice: throw your MS. into the fire, close 
with my father’s offer, and possibly, ten years hence, if you have the 
true author’s stuff in you, you may give us a volume of experiences, 
or a new work on finance.” 

“ Max,” said Mrs. Frere, “ this is no laughing matter!” 

“T know I was alwaysa laughing-stock to my experienced cousin!” 
cried Randal, flushing fiery-red with indignation. “ But we will see! I 
am determined to try my luck—much obliged to you all the same, sir!” 
to Mr. Frere. “ And though it’s very good of you to ofler my mother 
a pension for a couple of years, I think we'll see how we can get on, 
on our own resources. We are not penniless—eh, mother ? ” 

“No—not exactly! Really your uncle is very considerate; fifty 
pounds is a great deal of money. But I should not like Randal 
to be tied to a desk all his life; and as he seems a little hurt 
(perhaps he is too sensitive), I believe we had better decline for the 
present your kind offer. Though my means are limited, there are 
feelings ‘ 

“Do not decide on anything, my dear aunt,” interrupted Max, his 
lip curling with the contempt he could not quite conceal. ‘“ You 
know your own resources; and I must say my father’s offer is not 
of a nature to be lightly rejected.” 

“TI think we might join Lady Elton,” said Mr. Frere calmly, 
“for I believe there is nothing more to be said. The offer I have 
made is the utmost I can undertake. Should your son prefer law to 
business, possibly Messrs. Steenson and Greggs might admit him 
among their employés, and—a—I have no other suggestion to make. 
Shall we go upstairs?” 

“Tf it comes to a clerkship,” said Randal insolently, “ I would 
rather serve under Jimmy Byrne.” 

His uncle took no notice of him, but rang, to let the servants know 
they were leaving the dining-room. 


“Randal, you are a blockhead, believe me,” said Max, with much 
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candour. ‘At all events, my father will not expect you to decide 
for a week or two,—eh, sir?” 

“Certainly ; Randal may take time; but I do not say he may 
postpone his decision indefinitely. He has lost too much already, 
and every week of idleness renders him so much the more unfit for 
work.” 

So saying, Uncle Frere held the door open with a slight bow 
intimating that the audience was over. 

Mrs. Frere, her heart throbbing painfully, and with a dull dazed 
fear that she had been somehow stupid and weak-spirited, and had 
injured Randal’s interest by not saying or doing something, she did 
not know what, different from what she did, passed out and ascended 
the richly carpeted stairs, longing to be alone with Grace, to grasp 
her cool, soft hand, and pouring out all her fears and wrongs, be 
soothed by the tender tones and hopeful words of her youthful prime 
counsellor. 

The gentlemen followed slowly. 

Meantime, in spite of her anxious sympathy with her mother in 
the trial she was enduring, Grace found that time went with sur- 
prising speed and pleasantness in the drawing-room. So soon as 
they had reached that gorgeous apartment, and been served with 
coffee, Lady Elton drew an easy-chair to the fire, and indulged in a 
long, keen, scrutinising gaze at her companion. Mab had wandered 
away on a voyage of discovery to the inner drawing-room, which 
she was the better able to permit herself, because Grace in her turn 
was looking about with evident admiration. 

“They are handsome rooms, and in good taste,” said Lady Elton 
at last, as Grace began to turn over a fine collection of photographs 
which lay invitingly on a portfolio-stand near one of the windows. 

“Yes, very handsome!” returned Grace, who had been too anxious 
and confused to notice anything before dinner: “the handsomest I 
have ever seen. And yet ” she paused. 

“Yet what?” asked Lady Elton, with a pleasant smile. 

“T do not think I should care to live in them; they want some- 
thing, I do not know what,” replied Grace frankly, but with a 
slight blush. 

“Exactly,” returned Lady Elton. “They want the touch of a 
woman’s hand—a real woman’s. This London finery must seem all 
strange to you after the wild grace of nature in your beautiful Irish 
home. Max told me it was very lovely.” 

“Did Max talk to you of Dungar?” asked Grace, leaving the 
photographs and seating herself on a low ottoman near Lady Elton ; 
not with any rustic suddenness of movement, but with a gliding 
deliberate step, as if too much in earnest to be shy or embarrassed. 
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“Ah yes! it is indeed lovely, yet I did not think he admired it as 
he ought. But he told you it was beautiful ?” 

“Yes ; he has often spoken of its many charms,” replied Lady 
Elton, watching the countenance turned towards her through her 
half-closed eyelids. 

“He has spoken of you to me,” resumed Grace. “ You are his 
aunt?” 

“Tam: his mother’s sister, so you see I cannot claim you as my 
niece, which I rather regret. I suppose you have seen very little of 
London. How has it impressed you so far?” 

“T can scarcely tell you. It is terrible to me, and yet—I believe 
I shall like it; but we live in such a distant shabby corner, that it is 
not like being in town at all.” 

* Would you like to drive with me through the Park ?” 

“Oh, Lady Elton! I should indeed !” 

“What are you going to do with your brother? He appears a 
very charming young man.” 

“ Do with Randal?” repeated Grace, laughing ; “ I am afraid no 
one can do much with him. He is clever, I believe; but I know so 
little, I can hardly judge.” 

“You have too low an estimate of yourself, Miss Frere,” a little 
cynically. ’ 

“Indeed I have not. Humility is not a virtue of mine, I fear. 
Mab, take care of the photographs; do not let them fall. Are they 
not lovely ?” 

Mab was soon absorbed, now and then putting a question to her 
sister ; while Lady Elton continued her conversation with Grace, her 
interest steadily increasing, and gathering quite as much information 
from the speaker’s face as from her frank replies. 

“Your cousin’s visit must have been a pleasant break in the 
monotony of your life at ;Dungar,”’ observed Lady Elton, after 
Grace had given, in reply to her questions, a sketch of her existence 
there. 

“ Oh yes! it was delightful to have him to talk to; he was quite 
different from any one else.” 

“T suppose he was the only young man besides your brother you 
ever saw.” 

“Not quite. Long ago, when I was a little girl about fourteen, 
some officers of a cavalry regiment used to come over to Dungar to 
shoot; and then there was Maurice Balfour.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“The grandson of Dr. Stepney, our rector.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Elton. 

“But he has not been home for a long time,” continued Grace. 
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“He went away to England three or four years ago. He is an 
engineer ; he used to work in a yard, and told us such funny stories 
about his adventures: for he used to come home once or twice a year 
at first; then he went away to Zurich, I think. We were very fond 
of Maurice, he is such a good fellow!” 

“ Then on the whole you liked him better than Max ?” 

“No! Ohno! Maurice was only a rough boy; and Max, he is 
quite different, and my own cousin.” 

“Ah! blood was considered thicker than water at Dungar.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, with a sigh and shake of the head. 

“Do you mean to imply that the belief is not prevalent at this 
side of the water ?” 

“T cannot tell; I fear not,” returned Grace sadly. 

“Poor child!” said Lady Elton, as though to herself; then 
noticing that Grace’s colour rose, and her eyes grew grave, she went 
on, “ Does it offend you to be called‘ child’? My dear, compared 
to me, you are a child; and remember, one has a sort of liking for 
people one can say ‘child’ to.” 

“Then, pray call me ‘child,’” cried Grace, with ready gracious 
tact. 

“T think we may possibly be friends, but I am a very whimsical 
old woman,” returned Lady Elton. 

“Old woman!” repeated Grace, with such real unaffected 
surprise at the epithet, that Lady Elton smiled a well-pleased smile. 

“So you do not think me an old woman? that is charming! you 
cannot imagine how I hate growing old.” 

“ Nurse’s mother was very old,” observed Mabel, joining in the con- 
versation ; “she said she was a hundred; she remembered Emmet’s 
rebellion, and the French landing. I thought it was only the Bible 
people that lived a hundred years.” 

Here the conversation was stopped by the entrance of Mrs. Frere 
and the gentlemen. Grace saw at a glance that her mother was 
trembling on the verge of a fit of hysterical weeping, and from 
Randal’s colour and carriage, that he was on the loftiest of high 
horses. Mr. Frere was of course imperturbable, unmoved by the 
useless writhings of such miserable weaklings as his poor relations ; 
and Max too was cool and collected as usual. 

‘Have you had tea?” asked the host of Lady Elton, as he rang 
for a supply of that beverage and the evening papers. 

“ Have you seen the photographs, Mab?” asked Max. 

“Yes, but I want to see them all over again,” returned Mab; 
“Grace could not tell me half enough about them.” 

‘Come along then, Grace; these views are worth looking at.” 

Grace came at his invitation and stood by him, feeling her hands 
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growing colder and her heart sinking lower, as he continued to com- 
ment and explain lightly, amusingly, but without a glance, a syllable, 
an indication of that veiled tenderness, that irrepressible admiration 
he used so dexterously to convey in every word and look and tone, 
and which he had rendered all the more precious, because it was so 
carefully hidden from every eye save her own; in short, Max had 
largely educated his young cousin. 

Lady Elton, observing the furtive hand-pressure bestowed by Grace 
on her mother as she passed, guessed that the quiet ladylike widow 
required support, drew a chair beside her and soon attracted Randal, 
who had for some time stood in the centre of the room stirring his 
tea in solitary majesty. But Mrs. Frere was not equal to con- 
versation ; she complained of headache, and expressed a wish to 
leave. 

Max, after a proper amount of regret, sent for a cab, and the much- 
anticipated dinner at Uncle Frere’s was over. 

“TJ shall have the pleasure of calling on you in a day or two, if 
you will allow me,” said Lady Elton, as she bid Mrs. Frere good- 
night. 

“ Good-night, aunt—good-night, Grace; if I can possibly manage 
to call on Sunday, I will,” was the valediction of Max. Not a word 
did he address to Randal. 

“Tam quite interested in your Irish relatives, Mr. Frere,” said 
Lady Elton ; “ there is a wonderful charm about the young people.” 

“ Glad you think so,” returned Uncle Frere; “cannot say I per- 
ceive it.” 

“Max,” whispered Lady Elton a few minutes later, as he put her 
into her carriage, “I understand how excellent the Irish grouse- 
shooting must have been !” 

“Do you?” returned Max carelessly, with his bright passing 
smile, which always suggested a deeper source of amusement than the 
lookers-on knew: “yes, it was excellent for two seasons; the third 
would probably have been a failure, so it is as well it is out of the 
question.” 

“ Home,” said Lady Elton to the footman, as she drew up the 
glass sharply. 


Max stepped back, paused an instant, and then re-entered the 
house. 

















